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NEEDED—A VALUE SYSTEM 


McDonatp W. HELp 


HE PRECEDENT, WHICH was begun a year ago, of having the 

president address the convention is, it seems to me, basically 
a good one. It provides an opportunity for the president and those 
at the convention to think together about mutual problems. Today 
I should like to consider with you an essentially ideological topic. 

There are, of course, many directions which this talk might take. 
It might concern any of the areas in the field of speech. It might 
present problems in education, or teaching, or the general field of 
communications. Whichever of these is chosen, both speaker and 
audience must understand what direction the speech is going. The 
speaker must be more sure of himself than the brilliant, though 
somewhat eccentric professor from the University of North Carolina 
of whom I heard only a short time ago. The professor and one of 
the “new look” football players at North Carolina were hurriedly 
approaching each other. They were unaware of this, however, as 
they were moving toward the same corner of the building but along 
adjacent sides. Sure enough they reached the corner of the building 
at the same time and collided violently. The poor, light-weight 
professor was sent sprawling, his glasses flying in one direction and 
his books in another. The big, husky player, considerably embar- 
rassed, picked up the professor. He brushed off the professor’s 
clothes, retrieved his glasses for him, and recovered his books, all 
the while apologizing profusely. The professor himself was somewhat 
embarrassed. He assured the football player that everything was 
all right, but said, “Young man, just tell me one thing. In which 


Mr. Held (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1955) is Professor of Speech, 
Chairman of the Division, and Director of the Theatre, Howard Payne College. 
This article is an adaptation of Mr. Held’s Presidential Address at the 1960 
convention of the Southern Speech Association in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 
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direction was I going?” The football player pointed to his right 
and said, “That way.” With an obvious look of relief the professor 
replied, “Oh, well, in that case I have already Aad my lunch.” 

Now I believe I am reasonably sure of what direction I wish 
to take this morning and I am aware that our lunch period is still 
ahead of us, but I should like to ask you to think with me about a 
problem which is looming larger and larger on the social horizon of 
our country: the urgent need for a more clear-cut, definite value- 
system to guide the decisions and actions of members of our society. 
This is an entirely legitimate matter for us to consider, for a good, 
healthy mental and moral climate is requisite for the proper com- 
munication of ideas. Aristotle and Quintilian spoke of the necessity 
of being “a good man” in order to be an effective speaker. This 
same theme has been voiced by other writers from ancient times to 
the present day. 

The need for a new national climate requires no proof in a 
gathering of this nature. The proof is all too evident in practically 
every newspaper and magazine. Indeed, teachers on both the high 
school and college level can easily observe ample proof all about 
them. 

Let me hurriedly assure you that I am not prophesying an im- 
mediate disintegration of our society. I cannot agree with some 
writers that we are on the brink of an abyss, ready to topple over. 
But let us not delude ourselves. We do have some very serious 
problems in our society, and one of them is a breakdown of moral 
standards. In this respect, it may be much, much later than we 
have been willing to admit. 

By moral values I do not mean simply attitudes toward sex. 
I am speaking as well of basic honesty and integrity and funda- 
mental loyalties. In this respect there is much hazy and fuzzy 
thinking, examples of which are found all about us. Two or three 
examples, however, should be sufficient to clarify my point. 

In August, 1951, the New York papers carried screaming head- 
lines: ‘Ninety West Point Cadets Dismissed for Cheating!” For 
days this subject received front page coverage. Since about forty 
of the ninety were football players, there was even greater interest 
in the story. Editorial pages carried items regarding the moral prin- 
ciples involved. Sports pages carried stories discussing the possible 
effects of this catastrophe on Earl Blaik’s football team, expected 
to be one of the best; and news pages carried stories on the reac- 
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tions of the parents of the boys, the boys themselves, school officials, 
and other cadets. Magazines of all kinds and description discussed 
the incident. This was considered by some to be the greatest scandal 
in sports since the World Series Black Sox scandal of 1919. 

In order properly to evaluate the varied reactions of those who 
were involved in the affair, we must understand the broad cir- 
cumstances in which the events took place. 

The cadets of the United States Military Academy represent 
some of the finest minds among our young people. As potential 
directors of our nation’s safety and defense, they are carefully 
screened as to physical, mental, and moral fitness. Their education 
and training are calculated to prepare them for the very serious 
and exacting job of leading men under difficult, perhaps adverse, 
and possibly crucial, conditions. Recognizing the importance of 
developing personal discipline and responsibility in these young 
men, the Academy authorities years ago co-operated with the cadets 
in developing a program which included “The Honor Code.” Under 
the Code cadets assume full personal responsibility for all their ac- 
tions while they are at the Point. Over the years the Code has come 
to be one of the most important guiding forces in the Academy. The 
cadets themselves promote and administer it. Stated simply, it says, 
“A cadet does not lie, cheat, or steal.” Men assumed great pride 
in developing their own integrity and in associating with other men 
of like integrity. Although occasional violations of the Code have 
been exposed, over the years the great majority of the cadets have 
developed a rather fierce pride in their honor system. Then sudden- 
ly came the announcement of the dismissal of ninety cadets for 
cheating. 

What were the reactions of the people who were directly in- 
volved? Coach Blaik, in an article in Look Magazine, expressed 
the opinion that the boys were victims of a system of giving the 
same examination on two successive days to different class sections. 
Many of the boys’ parents expressed resentment that their boys 
were expelled, especially when it was disclosed that such cheating 
had been going on (on a very limited scale, to be sure) for several 
years without those cheating being caught. The boys involved, to 
their credit, seemed to have little to say. However, they were quoted 
as feeling that they had been victims of a situation. But what 
about the other cadets? If the papers presented a fair cross-section 
of opinion, the other cadets felt almost unanimously that the dis- 
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missed boys were wrong and nothing they could say could justify 
their actions. In other words, the great majority of the cadets felt 
their own responsibility and were distressed that a considerable 
shadow had been cast over their individual and collective honor. 

Now, why have I gone into this story in so much detail? Only 
to say this: It is understandable that under the pressures of the 
moment a person might get into a difficult situation and do some- 
thing which he would regret. The really disturbing factor of the 
West Point scandal is that the parents, the boys, and even the coach, 
tried to justify the cheating on the basis of what others had got 
away with or on the basis of circumstances. There was no whole- 
sale contriteness, no blanket recognition of wrong-doing, no general 
expression of regret, no acknowledgment that, flatly and grossly, a 
solemn pledge had been broken. There was, instead, poorly disguised 
resentment that these “innocent” boys were made “examples” just 
because they were so unfortunate as to have been caught. 

Much more recently we have had the TV scandals. Personalities 
who had been developed out of all proper proportion through deceit 
were suddenly seen as being only “too human.” As M. Stanley 
Rukeyser points out: “The elaborate rigging to ‘control’ programs 
on the air evidenced not only moral shortcomings, but also a lack 
of artistic integrity.” Television has a difficult task ahead of it to 
regain public confidence, and this will take time. The Saturday 
Evening Post says it “is important that we recognize the television 
scandals for what they are—a symptom of the declining standards 
of moral behavior in the United States.” Once again, one can say 
that the inability of an individual to overcome a powerful temptation 
is understandable. The tragedy, however, is in arguing, as so many 
did, that there is nothing wrong in this wholesale misrepresentation, 
lying, and deceit. 

Finally, a recent editorial in The Saturday Evening Post points 
out that one third of all college students cheat “rather regularly” 
on examinations. To show that this is not entirely an unaccountable 
thing, the editorial mentions that some colleges give to football 
players subsidies above those allowed by conference rules. This 
reminds me of an athlete at one of the colleges where I taught who 
told me he was disgusted with the talk about student cheating and 
irresponsibility. He said that he, as an athlete on scholarship, had 
for three years signed a statement for the conference, declaring that 
he was receiving no more for his services than conference rules al- 
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lowed. Having done that, the next day he would sign a contract 
with the college which assured him of considerably more than the 
conference allowed. Thus, he felt that if the college had no more 
integrity than this exemplified, it had little basis on which to speak 
to him of lying and cheating. 

These examples may hit at something we ourselves hold sacred. 
However, I have had students who can see absolutely nothing wrong 
with quiz show deception or payola. Some were interested in radio 
and hoped to get some payola themselves. Some athletes I know 
can see nothing wrong in their receiving more than the conference 
allowable. While most students with whom I have talked readily 
admit that cheating on examinations is not really good, they make 
it clear that the real crime is not the cheating but in getting caught. 

My proposal to you, then, is that we as teachers of young people 
accept what appears to me to be a magnificent challenge before us, 
of helping our students to develop a clear-cut set of high value 
standards. The problem is not so much that their standards are 
low, though they surely are, but that their thinking regarding 
standards is confused and uncertain. They need to realize clearly 
and definitely that there are standards of right and wrong and that 
those which are wrong need to be condemned and avoided, while 
those which are right need to be actively supported and followed. 

Although they may be taught in all classes, attitudes and ideals 
can be taught most successfully in speech courses. Educationally 
speaking one may or may not “teach students, not subjects.” But 
practically speaking, knowingly or unknowingly, consciously or un- 
consciously, one does teach attitudes and ideals every class session. 
I have never studied under an instructor who did not disclose atti- 
tudes and ideals. I am not suggesting that we fall down on our 
responsibilities to teach content. I am proposing for two reasons 
that we consciously undertake to influence the attitudes of students 
toward higher moral standards, while continuing to teach content. 

My first reason is that you and I suffer every day from the lack 
of moral conscience on the part of society. Consider how people in 
Chicago experienced personal material losses because of the dis- 
honesty of police officers. How much are you paying for this atti- 
tude in your own community? Last week in Texas it was disclosed 
that a county judge had been entertaining minor girls in his offices, 
and that he and others were having drinking parties and sexual 
relations with them. What is happening to your daughter—or 
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favorite student? Only last week our papers carried the story of 
a fourteen-year-old junior high school girl who stood up in the 
back of the room, pulled a pistol from her purse, and shot a boy in 
front of her. She did this for no more reason than that she claimed 
the boy had snubbed her girl friend. Are you sure that such a 
thing could not happen in your school? It is said that in New York 
City alone there are about 340 abortions in every twenty-four hours 
—over 14 every hour of the day and night. But is this confined to 
the “wicked city” of New York? In a fine high school of less than 
600 students, somewhat removed from New York, no less than four- 
teen girls were reliably reported to be in trouble in a recent year. 
One agency has estimated that there will be over one quarter million 
illegitimate babies born to teen-age mothers during 1960. 

When returning from overseas after the Second World War, I 
was assigned to a cabin with seven other men. One afternoon I 
awoke from a nap to hear a lively discussion under way. The men 
were telling numerous stories of experiences during and immediately 
after the war. Now one might think that these battle veterans would 
be speaking of the horrors of war, of death, of their hatred for the 
enemy, of the indifference they may have developed for human life, 
or of their happiness in returning to their loved ones. None of 
these occupied their thoughts. I heard one story after another of 
corruption in the service. These men had been in the position of 
seeing officers of high and low rank cheat the government. And 
what was their conclusion? Were they going home to clean up the 
messes they knew existed there? No! They were going to utilize 
their newly acquired knowledge and know-how to get their full share 
of the loot. Mind you, six of the seven were married and most had 
families, but their determination was to get something for them- 
selves, not to clean up known—and unknown—dishonesties. 

In this highly competitive world you and I suffer every time 
someone in our society makes his own rules. Indeed, is this not part 
of the trouble with the world today? One nation makes its own 
rules, thus putting every nation which tries to hold to long accepted 
moral standards at a disadvantage. This is what has happened 
through the ages. 

So I now come to my second reason why speech teachers should 
consider my proposal with more than passing interest. The truth is 
that our way of life may be at stake. The very existence of the 
United States of America, perhaps even the existence of the whole 
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free world, could be at stake in this matter of morality. Let me 
refer to a talk delivered by Major William E. Mayer to the profes- 
sors of Air Science at Maxwell Air Force Base in 1956. This was 
tape recorded and has been widely disseminated. Major Mayer, 
a psychiatrist with the First Marine Division in Korea, was one of 
a team of psychiatrists who interviewed American POW’s after the 
war in order to try to determine what had happened to them and 
why. It was one of the most comprehensive studies ever under- 
taken by the army and covered, altogether, a period of almost five 
years. Some results of the study were discussed in McCall’s Jan- 
uary, 1959. 

Major Mayer’s address begins with a reference to a captured 
Communist Document which was entitled “An Evaluation of the 
American Soldiers.” This Communist document, in part, was trans- 
lated to read as follows: 

Based upon our observation of the American soldiers and their officers 

captured in this war for the liberation of Korea from the capitalist- 

imperialist aggression, some facts are evident. The American soldier 

has weak loyalties. ... His concept of right and wrong is hazy. He 

is basically materialistic, and he is an opportunist. . . . He fails to 

appreciate the meaning of and necessity for military organization or 

any form of discipline. 

After asserting that the American soldier either hates his military 
services or makes a soft and safe job of it, the document continues: 
Both of these types resent hardships and sacrifice of any description, 
as if these things were unreasonable, and unfair to them personal- 
ly. . . . Based upon the above facts [notice the use of the word, 
facts] about the imperialist United States aggressors, the re-education 
and indoctrination program for American prisoners proceeds as 

planned. 

That is a communist evaluation, and we could readily ignore it if 
the POW’s had not proceeded to prove its essential truth by the way 
in which they behaved. Generally speaking, they readily accepted 
personal favors in exchange for information about their buddies. In 
a large measure, they felt no responsibility, evidently, for their fel- 
low prisoners who were ill, wounded, or downhearted. There was 
no “Stalag 17” in Korea. About 38% of the American POW’s 
died; more, even, than in the Revolutionary War, largely because 
they received no help or encouragement from their comrades. In- 
deed, some who were ill were thrown out of their huts into the 
snow of sub-zero weather and left to die. This was done by Ameri- 
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can soldiers to their fellow Americans. When those POW’s who 
stood by and watched were asked why they did nothing about it, 
they replied, “Because we didn’t think it was any of our business.” 
So Americans died “because it wasn’t any of other Americans’ 
business.” 

The lack of a recognition of responsibilities toward other POW’s 
was not all. Roughly one out of three actively collaborated with 
the Communists. That is right! One third of the Army POW’s 
collaborated with the enemies of the United States, the nation they 
had sworn to defend, if need be, with their lives. Their “hazy con- 
cept of right and wrong” which the Communists had observed, 
made them willing not only to betray their fellows but willing to 
jeopardize their own country. Do we, then, have something personal 
at stake in this matter of moral standards? 

I am quick to admit that the major responsibility for the teach- 
ing of these standards is in the home. But teachers have a magnif- 
icent opportunity to make a telling contribution in this matter. 
In his syndicated column, Jim Bishop says, “Children are the cardio- 
gram of the home.” He might also have said, “of the school,” as 
well. Then he continues, “Civilizations are not built on legislatures 
and laws. They are built on families. The stronger the spiritual, 
emotional and physical values of the family, the better the children. 
The better the children, the healthier the nation.” 

In the McCall’s article mentioned above, we read, 


Moral values and character obviously have another enormous benefit. 
Not only do they render us more immune against Communism, they 
render our whole society more stable. They prepare us to deal more 
effectively with any situation. Not all of us, certainly, will be exposed 
to the pressures of the Communist prison camp, but all of us will be 
exposed to the pressures of life. 


The article also quotes from a high army source as follows: 


Overcoming Communism is not just an Army problem. Its solution 
lies with the teachers of our youth. [It is important] to instill in 
every child, in the blunt, old-fashioned spirit, a firm regard for right 
and an abiding distaste for wrong. The Army’s period of training is 
too brief to make changes in the habits of a lifetime. By the time the 
young man enters the Army he should possess a set of sound moral 
values and the strength of character to live by them. 


I have been talking about Communism and Communists only 
to provide a suitable frame of reference. Our first problem is right 
here at home—ourselves. All of these symptoms, as I see them, stem 
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from the basic illness of a lack of a sound value system. We are not 
clear in our minds as to what is right and what is wrong. Major 
Mayer says that “you cannot compromise with something you think 
is evil or wrong,” and to do so is a mistake in judgment which 
“exists when there is an improper or inadequate moral basis of judg- 
ment itself.” The Communists found that “those who are most 
vulnerable are those who have not committed themselves to a value 
system, those who don’t believe in something.” Mayer continues, 
“Psychiatrists are not notably religionists, and I don’t intend to 
give any kind of a sermon. Yet some moral reawakening is neces- 
sary, and it has to be an active process, because a system of values, 
which is what we call character, is never gained by osmosis or by 
some other magical maturation process. It’s taught. It’s not too 
late to teach them when they are in college.” 

I hope that we teachers of speech will accept the opportunity 
to do some of that teaching, and thereby help our students to 
achieve a moral reawakening. Thus, we can contribute to the real- 
ization of the ethical climate so necessary for societal well-being, 
personal development, and mature oral communication. 
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ETHICS AND EFFICIENCY IN PERSUASION 
RosBert T. OLIVER 


HE RELATIONSHIP between ethics and efficiency has long been 
both a puzzle and a challenge to the thoughtful portion of 
mankind. 

Every child must decide what he means by success and how best 
to pursue it. Every teacher, every school system, every educational 
theory must, accordingly, consider searchingly the right relation- 
ship between how, why, and with what effects success should be 
sought. The question presents itself in multiple forms. 

Is there a basic conflict between the good of society and the 
welfare of the individual? Is there a selfish goal which runs counter 
to moral law? Is “ethics” in one category and “efficiency” in an- 
other? When we speak—remembering that speech is the most dis- 
tinctively human of all our attributes—must we choose whether to 
use trickery and deceptions that will work, or to restrict ourselves 
to a rule of truth which may be in some degree self-sacrificial ? 

It is beyond question that in the judgment of many this is pre- 
cisely the choice with which we are confronted. Abraham Lincoln 
is often quoted for his judgment that “You can fool some of the 
people all the time and all the people some of the time, but you can’t 
fool all the people all the time.” Bob Hope added his wry comment 
that this leaves the odds pretty much in favor of rascality. As a 
persuasive speaker—a role we all play in many situations, day after 
day—which shall we choose: to exemplify ethics or to seek effici- 
ency? 

From Aristotle’s Rhetoric to Vance Packard’s The Hidden Per- 
suaders, sophists have contended and moralists have admitted that 
since man is more emotional than rational—more self-seeking than 
truth-seeking—the simple dependence upon fact and logic must be 
replaced (or at least supplemented) by vital (but irrelevant) ap- 
peals, rationalization, emotionally loaded words, and personalization 
of the argument (a euphemism meaning, “Show your listener what 
he is going to get out of this’). 


Mr. Oliver (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1937) is Professor of Speech 
and Chairman of the Speech Department, The Pennsylvania State University. 
This article is an adaptation of a paper read at the National Convention pro- 
gram of the National School Boards Association, April, 1960. 
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When Chauncey Depew was a college student in Boston, before 
the Civil War, he was disturbed to hear his hero, the high-minded re- 
former, Wendell Phillips, engaging in a character-smearing attack 
against Caleb Cushing, “one of the most eminent and able men in 
the country.” When Depew asked Phillips why he indulged in this 
ad hominem denunciation, the eloquent abolitionist replied: “if I 
can destroy the man who represents a vicious principle, I have de- 
stroyed the principle.” Depew’s revelatory comment was that this 
mode of persuasion “did not strike me favorably at the time, nor 
does it now. Nevertheless, in politics and in the battles of politics, 
it represents a dynamic truth.”! The question of grave import for us 
educators is whether it is indeed a “dynamic truth” that persuasive 
efficiency depends essentially on duplicity. 

There is impressive evidence that common sense and everyday 
experience lead many to believe that ethics and efficiency are often 
at odds. In the international realm, we in the democracies complain 
we are handicapped in waging psychological warfare because the 
Communists follow an immoral code which permits them to lie; 
whereas our ethical system restricts us to telling the truth. In ad- 
vertising, we take for granted testimonials from people who don’t 
know what they are talking about, claims that can’t bear examina- 
tion, and any kind of misstatement that is not specifically prohibited 
by law. If experience indicates that people will buy hair tonic be- 
cause they are lonely, why not pander, however falsely, to their 
illogical yearnings? After all, caveat emptor is a persuasive doctrine 
with a long history. 

Religion is one of the strongest bulwarks of ethics; yet it is 
surely true to some degree that religion also fosters, however unin- 
tentionally, a feeling that ethics and efficiency are in opposing cate- 
gories. Religion represents sinful humanity as always struggling to 
avoid falling into temptation, for evil conduct offers the appeal of 
temporal riches, fame and power; whereas good conduct is less likely 
to be rewarded this side of the grave. Religion emphasizes so high 
and pure a moral and spiritual code that we recognize a considerable 
gap between our preachments and our practice. As a rather cynical’ 
Hindu friend of mine once remarked, “You Christians pray in 
Church on Sunday and on one another during the week.” It is not 


Chauncey Depew, My Memories of Eighty Years, (Scribners, 1922), p. 
314. Italics are added. 
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uncommon to hear it said that purity is for the pulpit; outside the 
Church, business is business and must follow its own code. 

Aristotle taught in his Rhetoric that conviction may be induced 
by logical proof, by appeal to emotions, or by the ethos of the 
speaker. Ethos, in this sense, did not mean ethics; rather, it meant 
to Aristotle a combination of competence and compatability, the 
wisdom to know what is true and a genuineness of fellowship with 
the audience which guides the speaker to present the message in 
terms that seem realistic to his listeners. In his detailed discussion 
of topoi Aristotle? made it clear that a persuasive speaker should 
look primarily for “what will work” in formulating his message. 
The Aristotelian standard of ethics is very high; but he formulated 
it in a separate work, neatly separated from his theory of persuasion. 

In my judgment the crux of our problem lies precisely in this 
age-long and world-wide tendency to consider that ethics and effi- 
ciency properly belong in opposing (or at least distinct) categories. 
‘When you want to be honest,” we seem to say, “you should do so- 
and-so; but when you want to succeed, the mode of thinking should 
be practical rather than ethical.” We hire one class of men to be 
preachers and choose others to sell goods, win votes, and enlist re- 
cruits. If this view accurately represents the fruit of common sense 
and experience, it does us little good to teach an ethical norm which 
will be generally excluded from the “real life” business of competi- 
tive living. 

It is, however, an organization of businessmen, Rotary Inter- 
national, to which is ascribed the bald assertion that ‘Honesty 
pays.” To some this seems to be putting ethics on a rather crass 
plane, for it would seem there must be higher sanctions for morality 
than mere efficiency. There is, nevertheless, a long tradition in the 
field of Speech that what is ethical and what is efficient in persua- 
sion are fundamentally the same thing. 

The Elder Cato defined the “ideal orator” (that is, the truly per- 
suasive speaker) as “a good man, skilled in the arts of speech,” thus 
linking ethics and efficiency together. Quintilian built his very in- 
fluential rhetorical system? solidly on the assumption that truth 
skillfully presented will normally and in the long run almost inevit- 


*Rhetoric, Book II, Chapter 23. 
®The Institutes of Oratory. 
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ably defeat error. John Milton* and, later, John Stuart Mill5 as- 
sumed that truth does not even need skillful presentation, for in 
itself it is nakedly more attractive than the most beguilingly be- 
decked deception. Abraham Lincoln confirmed his belief in this as- 
sociation of ethics and efficiency when he told a prospective client 
to get another lawyer, for, said Lincoln, “All the while I'd be talk- 
ing to that jury I’d be thinking, ‘Lincoln, you’re a liar,’ and I be- 
lieve I should forget myself and say it out loud.’ 

The view that ethics and efficiency are in effect inseparable 
derives from seeing them both as the wholesome and healthy de- 
velopment of the real nature of an organism or of a complete event. 
What fu/fills the genuine potential is both ethical and efficient. Thus, 
in his Ethics, Aristotle argues that no organism (human or sub- 
human) should ever be judged in terms of what it is, but in terms of 
what it is capable of becoming. The unforgivable sin is to rest 
short of fulfillment of the inherently potential. 

Even if this view is accepted, it still leaves our essential conun- 
drum unanswered. For what is good for an individual may be bad 
for society. If a man’s family is starving, it may be “good” for him 
to steal bread, provided, of course, there is no other means of secur- 
ing food. But even this good act of saving life may have bad conse- 
quences for the group, in reducing respect for law. 

It is intriguing to argue that in the long run ethical speech al- 
ways prevails, on the ground that deception and self-seeking reveal 
themselves in time. The man, we say, who earns a reputation for ab- 
solute honesty comes to be trusted, so that his plain words carry 
the unshakable imprint of dependability. Nevertheless, lies cun- 
ningly presented win sufficient currency to tempt many to cultivate 
the arts of deception. Rascality wins so many rewards that as edu- 
cators we wage a difficult battle in urging students to tell the truth 
on the ground that the truth is inevitably and uniquely effective. 

Our defense of ethics cannot ignore the insistent demand for 
efficiency. Every man and every group has goals and wishes to 
achieve them. “What works” will forever be one end of the human 
quest. 

“The good” is, however, another goal that we also seek for its 
own sake, regardless of whether or not it promotes efficiency. Wheth- 


‘Aereo pagitica. 

5Essay on Liberty. 

°Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years, abridged, (Blue Rib- 
bon Books, 1926), p. 215. 
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er this is so because man has an intrinsically “moral nature,” or 
whether ethics is a cultural heritage, developed because it serves 
the purpose of society, whatever the occasional cost to individuals, 
is aside from the point. From early infancy, in every society chil- 
dren are taught there is a great gulf of difference between “right” 
and “wrong” and that salvation, or social approval, or peace of mind, 
requires the pursuit of that which is good. 

For the great majority, these teachings are sufficient to main- 
tain a reasonably high level of probity. For the rebellious minority, 
we maintain laws, jails, and social denunciation. In the meantime, 
we recognize that even the majority may occasionally stray from 
standards of high ethics, if there is sufficient temptation—especially 
if circumstances seem to promise immunity from being found out. 
These are plain facts which only blindness could ignore. 

What, then, should we do when we teach the great and danger- 
ous art of persuasion? For one thing, we have a plain duty to teach 
the rules of straight thinking—the difference between sound evi- 
dences and spurious pretence—if only so that as listeners our stu- 
dents may be equipped to guard themselves against deceivers. On 
another plane, we can do our best to teach means of’ persuasion 
which are effective without infringing in any way upon ethics. 

We ought to be able to assume that ethical conduct is taught 
generally in the family, in the Church, and in the schools. It could 
certainly be taught with greater certainty of success if there were 
not examples (in advertising and politics, in rigged television shows 
and in many diverse tricks for self-advancement) of deception and 
pretence that pay large dividends. Nevertheless, the pressures to 
lead a good life are multiple and constant. 

Just as constant and pressing is the desire to succeed, to get 
ahead, to win a high stake in the competitive struggle. To expect 
our students deliberately to put aside all unethical tricks is asking 
a great deal—unless we can offer to them soundly ethical ways of 
advancing toward their own just goals. 

This is what I consider to be our major challenge as teachers 
of persuasive speech. If we can teach students how to speak with 
real persuasiveness in an ethical mode, we are doing a great deal to 
remove from them a strong temptation to try dishonest methods. 
Fortunately, in the arsenal of persuasion there are many motivation- 
al appeals that are both soundly ethical and rewardingly efficient. 
This is no place to attempt a complete classification, for the 
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whole range of factual evidence, logical thinking, dependable testi- 
mony, healthy emotionality, and appealing style would have to be 
included. A mere example may suffice. In Central Park, in New 
York City, one spring day, two blind men stood with tin cups in- 
viting the coins of passers-by. One of them, who received a modicum 
of alms, bore a sign which read, “I am blind.” The cup of the other 
one, however, was soon filled to overflowing. The sign which he 
carried read, “It is the month of May and I am blind.” 

The question of ethics was not involved. But one of the blind 
men knew far better than the other the means of efficient persuasion. 
As Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote in his Journal, there are few more 
important needs which mankind has than skill in “the art of putting 
things.” This is efficiency in persuasion. Whether or not persuasion 
may on occasion work when it is unethical, it surely can achieve 
high efficiency while also maintaining a strict standard of ethics. It is 
this latter art—a persuasion based upon ethics and exemplifying 
efficiency—which it is our duty to teach. 

Both the why and the how of teaching persuasion are admirably 
summarized by Abraham Lincoln, in one of his earlier extant 
speeches, an address to the Washingtonian Temperance Society, in 
Springfield, Illinois, delivered on February 22, 1842. Upon analysis 
of the paragraph I am quoting, it will appear that Lincoln advised 
the use of emotional appeals (some would call it “pandering to the 
audience”) to win favorable attention—after which (“if your cause 
is just”) logic should suffice. This is what he says: 


When the conduct of men is designed to be influenced, persuasion, 
kind, unassuming persuasion, should ever be adopted. It is an old and 
a true maxim “that a drop of honey catches more flies than a gallon 
of gall.” So with men. If you would win a man to your cause, first 
convince him that you are his sincere friend. Therein is a drop of 
honey that catches his heart, which, say what he will, is the great 
highroad to his reason, and which, when once gained, you will find 
but little trouble in convincing his judgment of the justice of your 
cause, if indeed that cause really be a just one. On the contrary, 
assume to dictate to his judgment, or to command his action, or to 
mark him as one to be shunned and despised, and he will retreat 
within himself, close all the avenues to his head and his heart; and 
though your cause be naked truth itself, transformed to the heaviest 
lance, harder than steel, and sharper than steel can be made, and 
though you throw it with more than herculean force and precision, 
you shall be no more able to pierce him than to penetrate the hard 
shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. Such is man, and so must he be 
understood by those who would lead him, even to his own best 
interests. 
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POLITICS AND THE IDEAL MAN 


Wayne C. MINNICK 


N A RECENT BOOK concerning campaign biographies, Dr. W. Burlie 
Brown declares that, as a genre, these books aim to creat a sym- 
bol out of the conventions and folkways of the public. The campaign 
biographer, he contends, builds an ideal life “an image of the ideal 
citizen of the Republic . . . a man born to be President.” 

Brown’s assertion creates new interest in the role of image mak- 
ing in American affairs. Americans have often shown, in their ap- 
proach to public affairs, a marked awareness of personalities. Rob- 
ert Strunsky writing on “The Cult of Personality” in the American 
Scholar points out that “Historically the import of personality has 
been most conspicuous in the area of politics.” “The images of our 
leaders,” he writes, “which most of us carry in our minds are es- 
sentially personal in nature—the austerity of Washington, the hu- 
manity of Lincoln, the flamboyance of the first Roosevelt, the cama- 
raderie of the second, and, in between, the closed rigidity of the Wil- 
son, Coolidge, and Hoover eras which no Indian chief’s headdress 
or oversized collar could mitigate. ... During the present century,” 
he continues, “the importance of this image has been increasingly 
recognized by political leaders not only for its initial value in gaining 
votes, but in winning the subsequent confidence and support of the 
electorate for acts of administration and policy.”2 

This tendency to rely on the attractiveness of a man’s image 
rather than on knowledge of his attitude toward issues seems, in 
recent years, to have grown. More and more voters seem to avoid 
issues, to choose a candidate because of his attractiveness physically, 
or because of his assurance, or because of fluency and deftness in 
speech, or for various other reasons, which in critical eyes, seem un- 
related to his genuine fitness for office. 

Eugene Burdick, political scientist of the University of Cali- 
fornia, is confident that Americans found in Eisenhower a father 
image and voted for him because they considered him a kindly pro- 


Mr. Minnick (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1949) is Professor of Speech 
and Head of the Department of Speech at Florida State University. 

*See Margaret Coit, “Log Cabin to Country Club,” Saturday Review, 
XLIII (May 7, 1960), 11f. 

*The American Scholar, XXV (1956), 269-270. 
[16] 
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tector rather than because they respected his stand on the issues 
of the day. Indeed, at least one commentator has asserted that “Our 
last three Chief Executives have embodied the qualities of the 
Great White Father.”? In Senator Kennedy’s campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, to cite a more recent instance, 
the personal image, while not fatherly, seems again to be a decisive 
factor. Elmo Roper says the major reason Kennedy carried Wiscon- 
sin was because “the voters liked his personality.” He was able to 
project “the image of a warm, friendly, eager, able American . . . 
moderate yet forward looking.” Richard Nixon recently told Bela 
Kornitzer, author of the campaign biography The Real Nixon, “The 
people have a sense, an intuition about a leader, and, unless a man 
develops the qualifications that the people believe are needed, he 
isn’t going to be selected.” 

Some critics consider objectionable the process of choosing a 
candidate because of his image rather than because of his stand on 
issues. David Reisman voices one objection when he declares that 
the “image” voter surrenders his democratic responsibility, pre- 
ferring to let others make his decisions for him rather than facing up 
to problems himself. To Reisman such behavior is but another 
symptom of the increasing immaturity of American society, of its 
predilection for “other-directedness.” A second objection to the 
increased emphasis upon personality traits in politics stems from 
a conviction that the image making process is deceptive because 
it is easy to falsify a man’s true nature, and/or because the traits 
generally projected are irrelevant—the image being a consciously 
conceived and cynically purveyed ad hominem. A great deal of the 
concern at the entry of Madison Avenue into politics springs from 
the fears voiced above. 

Suppose we look at the first of these objections. Does the “image” 
voter abjectly surrender his democratic responsibility? Perhaps, to 
some extent he does. Ideally, before voting he ought to examine 
every candidate’s record and scrutinize his stand on current issues; 
in reality, however, this has never been wholly possible. When a 
ballot contains twenty-five or thirty names, what man has a mind 
capacious enough to remember the expressed stand of each even on 
a single issue? 

Still another factor adds confusion to the ordinary voter’s pre- 


*Margaret Coit, p. 11. 
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dicament. Contemporary society has proliferated problems and 
developed issues of such abstruseness that most people are com- 
pletely baffled by them. What, for example, would be the probable 
consequences of an increase of 14 of one per cent in the prevailing 
interest rate of U. S. Government bonds? Aside from the obvious 
fact that it would make the bonds easier to sell, what effect would 
such an increase have on wages, prices, property values, the stock 
market, and the quality of national defense? The average man 
(if there is such a creature) tends to say, when confronted with a 
problem of this kind, that he lacks information, doesn’t have the 
time to get it and probably couldn’t figure out the answer if he had 
information because he has no theoretical concepts with which to 
interpret it. General Motors and AT&T pay several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year each to presidents and board members for solv- 
ing problems of finance and policy less difficult than the ordinary 
voter is presumed to have solved on his own hook every time he goes 
to the polls in a national election. The complexity of problems that 
are created by a growing and increasingly mechanistic society simply 
have reached the point where they resist solution by the processes 
of thought and investigation as they are understood and conducted 
by ordinary men. 

Forging an enlightened opinion on today’s public issues is not 
only rendered difficult by the size and complexity of the problems 
that arise but it is often further compounded by lack of evidence 
or by the deliberate suppression or distortion of it. Nations conceal 
facts from one another and from their own people. They issue white 
papers which are frankly doctrinaire, which exaggerate, conceal, 
fabricate; they fill the press with “leaks,” rumors, and releases de- 
liberately written to confound reliable with unreliable information; 
and they issue steadily, through their public relations avenues, an 
avalanche of slanted material. Within societies, pressure groups be- 
have in the same way. The result, if not the aim, of all this has been 
to subvert, to some extent, the utility of public discussion and de- 
bate by diminishing reliable sources of information and increasing 
the disposition to misrepresent opposition views. 

Here then is the average man, beset by problems too big for him 
to solve without enormous expenditure of effort, unable to dis- 
tinguish the kernel of truth from the chaff of hoodwinking propa- 
ganda poured over him—how is this poor fellow to behave sensibly 
in his extremity? To him, it seems an intelligent action to elect a 
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deputy—someone devoted professionally to the solution of political 
problems. He chooses to handle his political ailments as he does his 
medical ones, by turning them over to a doctor. There is some pre- 
cedent for this behavior. Certainly the framers of the American 
Constitution intended citizens to vote not entirely on issues, but 
often for personalities—for men. John Marshall speaking on the 
Federal Constitution in 1788 said: “You cannot exercise the power 
of government personally yourselves. You must trust to agents... . 
As long as it is impossible for you to transact your business in per- 
son, if you repose no confidence in delegates, because there is a 
possibility of their abusing it, you can have no government. . . .” 

Marshall probably took this attitude because, in his day, the 
masses of men were uneducated, and it was felt they could not be 
trusted to weigh grave social issues with wisdom. Ignorant and un- 
educated men still are not sought out to decide public questions. 
But the condition of men after Marshall’s day improved rapidly— 
education and information via newspaper and magazine spread. The 
vision of an electorate informed about public questions and able 
to manage the theoretic requirements of decision-making seemed 
attainable. A new philosophy of government arose, a philosophy 
which had as its ideal a public referendum via discussion and debate 
on all great issues. For a while we came close. For a while public 
questions seemed within the grasp of the electorate and amenable 
to solution with information discoverable in the press or existing 
in the common fund of knowledge provided by a public education. 
Today, the vision of an electorate equipped to deal with the great 
public issues seems to be fading. Knowledge outstrips men’s capa- 
city. Public questions now involve discussion of ways and means 
that only a minority of experts can understand. Cracker barrel dis- 
cussion of fallout danger, of DEW lines, of ICBM’s, of Federal 
Reserve interest rates and tight money, of space programs, may 
generate a lot of talk; but it is often uninformed and irresponsible 
talk. Questions of this kind are outstripping statesmen, let alone 
the electorate. Indeed, our presidents and congressmen are not them- 
selves any longer knowledgeable men, but they have become the 
manipulators of, and idea-snatchers from, experts. 

For some few persons this new culture is stimulating rather than 
baffling. These are the ones of high intelligence, with good formal 
educations, or with experience broad and varied enough to enable 
them to cope with at least some of society’s vexing questions. But 
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most of the people in this country still have not been beyond the 
12th grade of school, and deciding whether or not a workable sys- 
tem for the detection of surreptitious nuclear explosions is possible 
or determining what policy we ought to follow in regard to Lebanon 
is beyond the capacity of many of them. 

We now have a society in which a few can keep up with the 
intellectual demands of decision-making, but many, perhaps most, 
cannot. Obviously, we are not going to discourage the use of public 
discussion and debate. The widest participation in the deliberation 
of issues should be our aim. But certainly we must admit some 
means of intelligent participation in government to persons who are 
not capable of making decisions on their own hook, or who are so 
pressed by professional and personal problems that they lack time 
to formulate an informed decision on the complex issues of the day. 
Such people can participate sensibly in democratic government by 
choosing an agent wisely. To choose wisely one must make some 
estimate of the personality and character of the man he wants to 
represent him. 

The basic premise of agency government is sound. If wise and 
intelligent men are elected to office, they will, in the main, make 
wise and intelligent decisions. Objection to the presidential image 
builders, then, cannot be that the revelation of the candidate’s per- 
sonality and character are wrong per se. It can only be that the 
image projected is a false and deceiving one. 

How, then, can the average man be taught to know a genuine 
from a synthetic image? Possibly this can never fully be done, but 
the effort is worth making. 

Teachers and other responsible critics must be assiduous in 
analyzing campaign biographies, election pamphlets, speeches, tele- 
vision “dramatizations,” and other campaign devices to illustrate 
the common denominator of the unreliable image—the projection of 
background and traits of the candidate that have nothing to do 
with his fitness to hold office. 

How do we discover whether candidate X can do the job from 
being told that he is a Protestant, a war veteran, that he is sincere, 
“one of the boys,” loves his mother, goes to church, has a hearty 
handshake, a candid expression and a winsome smile? Many fine 
and wonderful men have been like this, it is true; but so also have 
been a whole tribe of rascals. Hitler was sincere, Judas loved his 
mother, and Capone certainly had the common touch. This kind 
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of image has irrational appeal because it is ambiguous. Since it 
stresses things that good and bad men may very well have in com- 
mon, it fails to distinguish between the two. 

A reliable image, one that has predictive value because the facets 
of it are related causally to probable success in office, may very well 
have some of the traits listed above, but it supplies, in addition, 
a roster of details that show rational cause for prefering one man 
over another. For instance, it may be shown that the candidate has 
had previous experience in the field of politics or in another field 
that requires judgment and the exercise of acumen; that he is well 
educated; that he has done things, such as presiding over societies, 
directing projects, or writing books, which merit respect and indi- 
cate ability; that he is known and recommended by men on whose 
judgment we are willing to rely; that he has proved conscientious 
and honest in his past dealings. If, in addition, he has a boyish smile 
and a handsome face, fine; but he is to be preferred for the former 
reasons not the latter. 

A militant and continuing criticism of the mass media, television 
in particular, is essential. They are the major tools of the image- 
makers. Counterfeit images must be exposed by constant comparison 
of good and bad, for an electorate able to distinguish the genuine 
coin from the spurious is a sine qua non of good government. 

The image process in politics seems not only well established but 
destined, through the public relations, advertising agencies, and the 
mass media, to play an even greater role in American elections. It 
can work to promote the ideals of democracy or it can debase them. 
Audiences limited in intellectual power and knowledge are not in- 
trinsically foolish; they merely reflect the integrity of their leaders. 
If politicians are committed to the notion of win-at-any-cost, they 
cannot help giving their constituents, by a corruption of the image- 
making process, a lesson in folly. If, on the other hand, they deal in 
rational images, they will preserve, and perhaps increase, whatever 
political maturity their audiences may have. Let us hope, and insist, 
that they refuse any longer to trade in the counterfieit coin that 
threatens by a kind of sociological Gresham’s law to drive the good 
stuff out of the political market place. 
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POLITICAL PHRASEMAKERS IN PERSPECTIVE 
Rosert G. GUNDERSON 


OME TWENTY YEARS AGO, Eugene Lyons wrote a whimsical item 

for American Mercury entitled, “The Revolt of the Ghosts.” 
As a result of a ghostwriters’ general strike, the lecture platform 
collapsed, the Congressional Record went unrecorded, the collective 
Voice of America became a mere whisper. Mr. Lyons projected the 
stereotype that no self-respecting American statesman or business- 
man would admit to writing his own speeches, a demeaning chore 
comparable to doing one’s own laundry. 

Although the cynical public awareness of ghostwriting may be 
new, the practice of putting words in other people’s mouths no 
doubt dates from the Garden of Eden. Word mongers in ancient 
Greece gave bad repute to the term sophist; in Rome, Seneca wrote 
s es for the tyrant Nero; and throughout history, ‘“Senecas 
behind the scenes” have been practicing varying degrees of ven- 
triloquy. Indeed, some of our most cherished epigrams were first 
articulated by hidden voices. “I came, I saw, I conquered’  pre- 
sumably was phrased by one of Caesar’s ghosts—a journalist who 
traveled with his armies. A newsman traveling with “Black Jack” 
John J. Pershing was said to have inspired “Lafayette, we are here.” 
And Senator William C. Preston of South Carolina put “I’d rather 
be right than President” on the lips of Henry Clay. 

Some of our greatest political and literary minds have been for 
hire. Between 403 and 380 B. C., Lysias wrote “ ‘not fewer than 
two hundred forensic speeches,’ ” according to R. C. Jebb’s account 
in The Attic Orators. Dr. Samuel Johnson was said to have written 
sermons for indolent clergymen at a fee of one guinea per sermon. 
Alexander Dallas wrote speeches for Thomas Mifflin, President of the 
Continental Congress; and during the presidential canvass of 1848 
Abraham Lincoln penned a speech entitled, “What General Zachary 
Taylor Ought to Say.” More recently, playwright Robert Sherwood 
and poet Archibald MacLeish contributed a literary finish to the 
rhetoric of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Mr. Gunderson (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1949) is Professor of 
Speech and Theatre, Indiana University. This article is an adaptation of an 
address delivered at the convention of the Speech Association of America, 
Washington, D. C., 1959. 
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Perhaps because of the military “staff concept,” soldier-politi- 
cians have been conspicuous consumers of ghosted material. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s biographer, Richard B. Morris, claims that the 
conservative New Yorker “drafted many of Washington’s state 
papers, speeches to Congress, and proclamations.” “In some cases,” 
Morris says, “they were a vehicle for Hamilton’s ideas; in others 
they were a literary rephrasing of Washington’s own thoughts.” 
James Madison and Hamilton both prepared first drafts of the 
“Farewell Address”; Washington then made a draft of his own; and 
Hamilton again re-wrote the entire speech, contributing what Mor- 
ris describes as a “masterly” rephrasing. 

Andrew Jackson, another soldier with a dislike for “paperwork,” 
likewise surrounded himself with distinguished writers. Duff Green, 
Amos Kendall, Martin Van Buren, Francis P. Blair, Edward Living- 
ston, Roger B. Taney, George Bancroft, Andrew Jackson Donelson 
(his nephew), and perhaps even Washington Irving helped the “Old 
Hero” in the process of converting his vigorous but illiterate 
thoughts into respectable prose. Van Buren assisted with the Mays- 
ville Road veto and the famous toast to “Our Federal Union”; 
Taney, Kendall, and Donelson helped prepare the veto of the Bank 
Bill in 1832, a document which Nicholas Biddle denounced as “a 
manifesto of anarchy.” The Nullification Proclamation was written 
by Secretary of State Edward Livingston, but both Livingston and 
Jackson signed it—suggesting the principle that if a ghost signs his 
name to a document, he’s no longer a ghost. 

A few widely-heralded illiterates have owed a measure of their 
distinction to shadowy personalities behind the linguistic scene. One 
thinks particularly of Davy Crockett, the Coonskin Congressman 
from Tennessee, a contemporary of Jackson, who put his frontier 
wit at the disposal of Nicholas Biddle’s bank. With the help of 
Congressman A. S. Clayton of Georgia, who was in the pay of 
Biddle, Davy zeroed in on the highly vulnerable Van Buren. “He 
struts and swaggers like a crow in a gutter,” said the rustic Ten- 
nessean in a ghosted caricature designed to end Van Buren’s politi- 
cal career. “He is laced up in corsets . . . [and] it would be difficult 
to say from his personal appearance, whether he was man or 
woman, but for his large red and gray whiskers.” 

Busy statesmen preoccupied with policy making—and indolent 
politicians too lazy to phrase their own thoughts—have, of course, 
found willing ghosts. Franklin Delano Roosevelt must fall into one 
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of these categories, though the category assigned may depend upon 
the politics of the observer. Roosevelt’s speeches were, in every 
sense of the word, a collaboration—at various times the products 
of Harry Hopkins, Robert Sherwood, Samuel Rosenman, Raymond 
Moley, Archibald MacLeish, and Charles Michelson. Sherwood 
euphemistically described it as a “painstaking, arduous verification 
of facts and figures.” Despite Roosevelt’s firm voice in the collabora- 
tion, the inherent evils of ghosting are nevertheless implied in Sher- 
wood’s sympathetic testimony. The “Brains Trust” set up a “So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Ad-Libbing,” and joked about important 
“personages around Washington” who would listen to the Presi- 
dential broadcasts and sputter at the finish, “He didn’t use a word 
of the stuff I sent him.” FDR once complained, “They won’t let 
me say anything of my own in my own speech.” 

Although admitting that Roosevelt was “a great man and an 
accomplished actor,” Te New Yorker withheld the adjective “great” 
in its evaluation of his speeches. “They seemed exactly what they 
were—smooth, carefully contrived, and bravely spoken, right up to 
the studied reference to God in the final sentence,” said the anony- 
mous “Talk of the Town.” “Great speeches are as much a part of 
a man as his eyeballs or his intestines.” 

Like Franklin Roosevelt, President Eisenhower acknowledges 
the help of his speech writers. In a letter published in Life Magazine, 
March 16, 1959, the President openly thanked a writer for “the fine 
result” he “did so much to produce.” “On every side I have had 
compliments concerning the content of the talk,” said the President, 
adding: “I am sorry you could not take over also its delivery.” In 
this generous but pathetic statement, a magnanimous leader con- 
fesses chagrin for accepting praise due another. 

In contrast, many men of history have refused the proffered 
services of ghost writers. “According to the popular account,” says 
Jebb, “Lysias wrote a defense for Sokrates to speak in court, but 
Sokrates declined to use it.” Daniel Webster prepared an eloquent 
address for William Henry Harrison’s inaugural in 1841, but Old 
Tippecanoe preferred a rambling, ill-advised display of his own in- 
adequate scholarship. Zachary Taylor made no apparent use of Lin- 
coln’s gratuitous contribution. Perhaps bravest of all our Presidents, 
however, was Grover Cleveland, who delivered his inaugural in 
1884 extempore, a bold decision which, Claude M. Fuess reports, 
led Senator Ingalls of Kansas to describe him as “‘a magnificent 
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gambler.’”” Teddy Roosevelt would not have “tolerated” ghosts in 
the White House, says Fuess, and certainly “no reputable ghost 
writer” would have endorsed Harding’s pedestrian rhetoric. 

Historically, the courts have been unsympathetic to the practice 
of ghostwriting. A British decision of 1931 concluded that a celebri- 
ty “has no part in authorship if he has not formulated the lan- 
guage.” In an American case, Justice Robert H. Jackson called the 
practice “a legal fraud.” It has, he said, “debased the intellectual 
currency in circulation here and is a type of counterfeiting that in- 
vites no defense.” 

Ghosting nevertheless has its full complement of apologists, with 
the principal justification: lack of time. Great men are simply too 
busy to phrase their own thoughts. This patently poor excuse might 
well serve almost any college sophomore who hired a ghost to pre- 
pare his public speaking assignments. Certainly Franklin Roosevelt 
was no busier than Winston Churchill when the British Prime 
Minister aroused the free world with the phrase, “blood, sweat, and 
tears.” Lincoln no doubt was as busy at Gettysburg as a later Presi- 
dent who golfs there—but when something had to be said, Lincoln 
took the stub of a pencil and scratched out words for the world to 
remember. 

Certain practices of the mass media encourage ghostwriting: the 
need for a prepared script in radio and television performance; the 
need of the news services for advance copies of manuscripts; a wide 
coverage of the news which discourages public figures from deliver- 
ing the same speech twice. Before the age of the telegraph, for ex- 
ample, a politician might deliver the same harangue in every village 
and hamlet, altering it only slightly to meet varying local situations. 
William Jennings Bryan, to cite a somewhat more recent case, re- 
hearsed his “Cross of Gold” speech before many a frontier Nebraska 
audience prior to presenting it at the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago—a practice impossible today because of the improved news 
coverage. 

Some apologists justify ghostwriting as a specialized skill com- 
pletely divorced from policy making. The job of explaining to the 
public is beneath the time, trouble, and dignity of the leader who 
has more important things to do; so it falls to some anonymous 
hack or to a collaboration of so-called research assistants. In this 
mechanized world of interchangeable intellectual parts, the great 
man determines policy, a researcher digs out the facts, a logician 
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structures the argument, a psychologist supplies the appropriate mo- 
tivational appeals, and a phrasemaker rivets the whole verbal me- 
chanism together with the right words. As Edward L. Bernays says, 
we “engineer” consent—an unhappy metaphor, may I suggest, and 
a concept which leads inevitably to the de-humanized society of 
1984. 


GHOSTS BEWARE! 


We were alarmed to learn, through a series of articles, in the 
New York World Telegram & Sun, that some college students have 
been paying professional ghost writers to take examinations, prepare 
term papers, and even produce copiously footnoted Ph.D. theses. 
The business is apparently so highly organized that a C-minus stu- 
dent can buy a C-plus paper in order to avoid arousing his profes- 
sor’s suspicion. 

It seems to us that it is of the utmost importance for young 
people to undergo the discipline of doing their own thinking and 
writing. After all, the boy who is called upon to write a term 
paper about the Smoot-Hawley Tariff today may become the man 
who must determine the nation’s trade policies tomorrow as a 
senator, a member of the Cabinet, or even President. If he has not 
developed in youth the intellectual integrity that comes from doing 
his own research, reaching intelligent conclusions about the facts, 
and setting down his ideas cogently on paper, how can he be ex- 
pected in maturity, when he becomes a high government official or 
a candidate for high office, to understand the speeches his ghost 
writers hand him? 


‘An editorial appearing in The Reporter, XXII (March 17, 1960), 4. 
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PROBLEMS, PROGRAMS, AND PROGRESS 
IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AND AUDIOLOGY 


Donatp A. HARRINGTON 


HERE IS NO NEED to go back fifty years for an historical ap- 

proach, but it is interesting to note that fifty years ago the pub- 
lic school systems of both Detroit and Chicago undertook the de- 
velopment of educational programs for correcting speech problems. 
A report on the Chicago program to the Chicago Medical Society 
in 1910 (April 6) seems surprisingly contemporary.1 The course 
work required of the cadets included special additional study of the 
physiology of the speech mechanism and the nature and causes of 
speech defects. Included, also, were observation and practice with 
different kinds of speech defects. The specialist in 1910 faced prob- 
lems similar to those now faced by public school speech therapists, 
including even the “case load” problem. Each special teacher was 
to have had 40 pupils; but, when she reported for duty, there were 
20-50 additional pupils who had not been scheduled originally. The 
Superintendent, in starting this program, reasoned that, since the 
prevalence of speech defects was less after the fourth grade, these 
children must be leaving school: the treatment of speech defects 
was promoted, partly, to help reduce the pupil drop-out! 

The problems of deciding with whom to work and what tech- 
niques to use were important then, as they are now; but in our time 
there are additional problems of a pressing nature. These problems 
are distinct from those of clinical practice and are, in a sense, pro- 
fessional “growth problems.” Such problems become more and more 
insistent of solution as the members of any profession make their 
group boundaries more and more impermeable in efforts to establish 
professional integrity, competence, and responsibility. Vance Pack- 
ard might suggest that the development of rigid membership require- 
ments is, after all, an attempt to develop a status symbol. The INS 
are in and the OUTS must do even more to get in. The problems 


Mr. Harrington (Ph.D., Louisiana State University, 1950) is Consultant, 
Speech and Hearing, Division of Health Services, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This article is an adaptation of a paper read at the convention 
of the Southern Speech Association, April, 1960. 

1Virginia W. Freeman, “The Proposed Movement for Treating Stammering 
in the Public Schools,” The Educational Bi-Monthly, (June, 1910). 
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of status, however, within an association appear to be directly re- 
lated to the problems of attaining status for the profession with 
other professional groups. Because the developing solutions to these 
professional problems may determine and limit the scope of the 
professional responsibility of speech pathologists and audiologists, 
affecting both training and service aspects, those in the profession 
must repeatedly reassess their tenets. 


PROBLEMS IN STUDY AND TRAINING 


Lloyd Blauch, formerly director of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation in the Office of Education, in answering the question, “What 
is a profession?,” suggested that there are three earmarks by which 
a profession can be judged: (1) study and training (2) measures 
of success and (3) organization of associations.” 

What are the problems in the profession of speech pathology 
and audiology with respect to these characteristics? Blauch says of 
study and training, which he considers to be one of the principal 
earmarks, “The principal distinguishing characteristic of a profes- 
sion is the possession of a body of knowledge, a set of attitudes, and 
a group of skills . . . which enable the members to perform a par- 
ticular type of service.” Fortunately, no discipline can separate out 
certain aspects of the total body of information about humans and 
their behavior and index that information as belonging only to its 
group. The fact that knowledge basic to the profession of speech 
pathology and audiology comes from psychology, medicine, educa- 
tion, and other fields equally diverse, does not mean that the profes- 
sion is but an extension of one of these fields. We draw from and we 
have contributed to knowledge about growth and development. We 
have concentrated on the function of oral communications and we 
have organized and extended through our research efforts a body 
of information about the disorders of speech, language, and hearing. 
We have developed skill in examining, diagnosing, and treating per- 
sons with speech and hearing problems. 

The profession, then, in general, stands well grounded, but here 
is the problem: there is little assurance that individual members 
within the profession have been exposed to a selected body of in- 
formation, or have practiced the development of appropriate skills. 


*Lloyd E. Blauch, Education for the Professions, (Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955). 
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There are no licensing procedures as to therapists’ qualifications in 
any of the States except those with reference to teacher certifica- 
tion. The fact that teacher certification qualifications have risen 
constantly is an encouraging assurance. This increase of qualification 
requirements is reflected, too, in the field of speech and hearing 
therapy, for now the majority of States have requirements which 
seem to be equivalent to those required of the candidate for a 
BASIC certificate in the American Speech and Hearing Association. 
However, the assurance of such academic requirements is satisfying 
only to the degree that the instruction is competent and the clinical 
practice is both intensive and comprehensive. There is at present 
no accreditation of college or university training programs in speech 
pathology and audiology. Although an accreditation program may 
be a solution to the problem of insuring competent specialists, there 
are likely to be strong objections, for the evolution of the practice of 
accreditation in general has been one of controversy. Universities 
reject interference and resist procedures for standardization that may 
stifle experimentation and impede progress. Furthermore, accredita- 
tion is expensive for it must provide for review as well as for an 
elaborate, conscientious initial study of the institution. As the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association approaches this step by setting 
up formal boards to formulate accreditation policies, members may 
want to study the accreditation programs of other professional as- 
sociations.2 Accreditation kas been helpful to other professional 
fields—the procedure warrants thoughtful, cooperative study. 

Although the study and training in the field of speech pathology 
and audiology appear to be excellent, there is a need for continuing 
careful evaluation. There are, currently, two major studies supported 
by Federal funds which seek information about the profession of 
speech and hearing. Neither is concerned with accreditation, for the 
Federal government does not consider this to be its proper function. 
The first of these studies is the Purdue University study under a 
Cooperative Research contract of the Office of Education to deter- 
mine the status and trends in public school speech correction and 
hearing programs. 

The second study, just beginning to take shape, is a study of the 
status, trends, and needs in colleges and universities for the profes- 
sional preparation of speech pathologists and audiologists. The study 


*Blauch, Accreditation in Higher Education, (Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959). 
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will be supported by the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and will be conducted by the American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion with the collaboration of representatives from three govern- 
mental agencies.* The purpose of the study is to collect relevant and 
significant data about the students, the faculties, the equipment, 
the resources, and the curriculums in training programs. Obviously, 
information is needed such as will be gained from this study of the 
professional training of speech pathologists and audiologists, to help 
guide and direct the long-term planning for the development of 
sound programs in universities and in State and Federal agencies. 
The financial support that the Federal government offers to col- 
leges and universities for a variety of research and training programs 
is an appreciable amount. In the field of speech pathology and audi- 
ology, OVR has increased its contracts for training from five insti- 
tutions in 1958 to twenty-one at the present. The Office of Educa- 
tion, though it has no specific grant-in-aid program for this field, has 
contracted for a number of research projects in speech and hearing.5 
Furthermore, the Office of Education has granted some graduate 
fellowships in the field of speech and hearing under Title IV of the 
National Defense Education Act. The support to basic research from 
the National Institutes of Health contributes greatly to the fund of 
basic knowledge in speech and hearing. The Children’s Bureau con- 
tributes to the training in speech pathology and audiology; but un- 
like other agencies, it does not deal directly with the universities. 
Children’s Bureau grants are made to, and through, the state health 
department or official agency which administers the state’s Maternal 
and Child Health and Crippled Children’s programs. According to 
certain formulas, including the matching of funds, the states receive 
grant-in-aid money administered by the Children’s Bureau.6 The 
Maternal and Child Health and the Crippled Children’s agen- 
cies in many states utilize part of this money for speech and hearing 
programs. A recent survey of the directors of state Crippled Chil- 
dren’s agencies conducted by the American Parents Committee indi- 
cated that more than fifteen states felt that they would like to be 


“Raymond Summers, OVR Speech and Hearing Consultant; William Asher, 
statistical consultant from the Office of Education; and Donald Harrington, 
Consultant in Speech and Hearing, Children’s Bureau. 

’David L. Clark and Alice Y. Scates, Cooperative Research Project, (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959). 

°Services for Crippled Children, (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1955). 
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able to provide more speech and hearing services. A certain per- 
centage of these grants-in-aid are reserved for special projects which 
have signficance to a region or to the nation as a whole. In the field 
of speech pathology and audiology, the support for such special 
training projects and special service projects is in the order of more 
than half a million dollars annually. Roughly, about ten per cent 
of the special reserve funds administered by the Children’s Bureau 
and allocated to training are in the field of speech and hearing. 


PROBLEMS IN SuccEsS EVALUATION 


The second concept which can be considered in categorizing the 
problems in the field of speech pathology and audiology concerns 
the “measures of success” by which the profession judges itself and 
is judged. Blauch points out that for a true profession, “Success is 
not measured by financial standards, but rather by accomplishments 
in serving the needs of people. The main driving force is professional 
spirit rather than the desire for gain; the true measure of their suc- 
cess is the quality of the service they render, not the financial gains 
they amass.” 

One might assume wryly that there are no professional problems 
in relation to the measures of success, for this is not a get-rich field; 
the specialists in it have intense professional spirit, and are very 
much concerned with serving the needs of people. What professional 
problems are there in this concept of “measures of success”? Two 
problems stand out which are significant and important. One con- 
cerns the labels by which the specialists refer to themselves and the 
other concerns salaries. What are your personal measures of suc- 
cess? Aren’t labels one of them? Recently, an employer said, “I 
don’t want a speech pathologist, I want someone to do the day-to- 
day tasks of therapy.” Such a statement points up the problem neat- 
ly. Because you may be called a speech teacher, do you find yourself 
doing speech improvement for everybody in the school, conducting 
what might be called a general speech program? Because you may be 
called a speech therapist, do you omit the time-consuming, difficult 
and careful examinations which occupy most of the workload of 
those who are called speech pathologists in clinics which only diag- 
nose? Can a therapist afford to do therapy without a comprehensive 
diagnostic workup and can the profession condone such therapy? 
The multiple terms of speech teacher, speech and hearing teacher, 
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speech correctionist, speech therapist, speech clinician, speech and/or 
hearing consultant, teacher of the hard of hearing, audiometrist, 
audiometric technician, hearing clinician, audiologist, etc., suggest 
that there may be different views of the primary objectives of 
speech and hearing programs. Confusion due to a multiplicity of 
terms is not conducive to the healthy growth of a profession. The 
consumer does not know what category he should hire, what he 
should pay, nor what he should delegate as responsibility. The prob- 
lem of labelling, of course, is not unique to the field of speech 
pathology and audiology; other fields, too, insist that “a rose is a 
rose is a rose.” For instance, in the medical associate fields, the 
American Physical Therapy Association prefers physical therapist, 
not physiotherapist. The American Orthetic and Prosthetic Associa- 
tion, as another example, has changed its name from Orthopedic Ap- 
pliance and Limb Manufacturer’s Association in a continuing at- 
tempt not only to become more professional, but also to appear more 
professionally competent and responsible. As an example from the 
field of education, a professor of a large university, recently re- 
marked that his department’s title should be changed to the Depart- 
ment of Special Education and Rehabilitation, suggesting by such 
a label a whole new concept of responsibility. 

To insure professional growth, the measures of success must re- 
flect terminology which is accurate and appropriate not only for 
the competency in speech pathology and audiology, but also for the 
service performed. Labels which reflect an employment status— 
rather than professional status—do not and cannot contribute to the 
continued improvement of the profession. 

The question of salary is one of the obvious measures of suc- 
cess. Each person must make his own judgment about the amount 
of money he wants, deserves, or will settle for. The statements, “No, 
we don’t want a speech pathologist; we cannot afford one,” and 
“There is no point in my planning to add a speech and hearing per- 
son to my staff for my budget would require me to offer a salary 
which does not seem to compete” are heard too frequently. This is 
unfortunate for there are factors other than salary which turn a “job” 
into a professional position. Some of these factors are the psychic 
income necessary to personal happiness—more necessary, perhaps, 
than the salary. These are factors important not only to the person, 
but to the status of the field as a profession. These are the “things” 
to look for in the opportunities that come to you. 
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First, you must have an opportunity to be of significance and 
importance to people. If you work with communication disorders in 
the kind of clinical circumstances and for periods of time so limited 
as to preclude your doing something of lasting value for the speech 
and hearing handicapped individual, then a serious question is posed 
not only for your continued happiness, but also for the good of the 
profession. 

Second, your personal and professional competence—one could 
call it dignity—must be recognized and respected. You must be able 
to depend upon other members of your profession, and they upon 
you, to make the kinds of contributions which will warrant the 
respect of other professional persons. You must be free to participate 
in the planning stage of speech, language, and hearing programs 
at a level consistent with your eventual responsibility, otherwise 
both you and the profession are the losers. 

Third, for your personal satisfaction and professional stimu- 
lation, you must belong to an “outfit” that is “going places.” Your 
employer must be planning newer and better, if not bigger, ways 
of rendering your service. The group to which you belong must 
reflect your own ambitions and hopes and you must feel a challenge 
in solving the collective problems of the group. You must belong to 
professional associations which are vigorous and growing, both de- 
serving and receiving your support. 

Fourth, an important measure of success is the degree and 
kind of security you have; not security in terms of salary, tenure, 
franchise, certification, licensure, but rather the security that comes 
from the opportunity to plan ahead with confidence. You must 
know that you have certain professional responsibilities and pre- 
rogatives, and that the administrative frame of reference in which 
you work is structured to allow for the challenge of applying your 
creative imagination. If you know that you are knowledgeable and 
professionally competent, you will have the security which will lead 
to the kind of autonomous responsibility that can raise you and 
your profession to an increasingly effective role in rendering better 
service. 


PROBLEMS OF ASSOCIATIONS 


A third earmark of a true profession is that the members 
organize into associations. Some of the associations in the field of 
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speech and hearing disorders have interests which are not limited 
to speech and hearing programs; others are only semi-professional 
in their interests. Some of these associations are: The American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, which has active 
committees in the field of hearing; the Acoustical Society of 
America, which appeals to the researchers; The Speech Association 
of America and the regional speech associations which have interest 
groups for speech pathology and audiology. There is the American 
Hearing Society, the Alexander Graham Bell Association, the 
American Instructors of the Deaf, the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, the International Association for 
Laryngectomees, and the American Association for Cleft Palate 
Rehabilitation. There are, of course, many other groups, in the 
category of national voluntary agencies, which have program in- 
terests in the field of speech and hearing. 

The American Speech and Hearing Association is considered 
to be the representative of the profession, because it has require- 
ments for membership based on study and training and has for- 
mulated the ethical standards necessary in working with speech and 
hearing handicapped persons. It has a present membership of 6200 
at different levels of certification out of possibly 8000 specialists. 

To discuss the problems that face the American Speech and 
Hearing Association is not appropriate here, but to discuss the 
problems that face the profession in its associational relationships 
is necessary. One of the important problems at the present time 
concerns the formation of state speech and hearing associations, 
their affiliation with other organizations, and their recognition by 
the American Speech and Hearing Association. The formation of 
state groups is a necessary step in developing a strong professional 
organization, and in a sense is a proper one in the framework of 
democratic ideals which stress local responsibility. 

What criteria can be applied in judging the nature of state 
associations? One might look at the same factors of psychic income 
mentioned a moment ago. 

First, the local state association must be of significance to the 
specialists in the profession and also to people who are not in the 
profession. The state association must become an important spokes- 
man for the services rendered by its members and it must enable and 
encourage the specialist to render even better service. 
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Second, the local association must have a professional dignity 
and responsibility that is commensurate with, and adds to, personal 
professional dignity and responsibility. It must maintain friendly, 
cooperative liaison with other professional groups, while at the 
same time emphasizing its unique professional role. 

Third, the local association must be “going places”—it must be 
vigorously active, dealing with local, state, and national problems 
in the profession of speech pathology and audiology from the stand- 
point of the good of all in the profession, and the good of those who 
are served. 

Fourth, the local association must have the security of being 
able to plan ahead with confidence, secure that it has autonomy of 
action in professional matters for which it assumes responsibility, 
and secure that it represents truly professional activity at the local 
level. 

The problems of insuring increasingly competent study and 
training programs, of re-evaluating the status symbols and the 
psychic income by which we live, and of supporting professional as- 
sociations demand continuous, thoughtful attention. 
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SELECTED COMMENTS ON DANTON’S SPEECH 
OF JANUARY 21, 1793 


Paut D. BRANDES 


a new phase of the French Revolution. Once the threat of in- 
vasion had been repulsed by the skirmish at Valmy on September 
20, the newly chosen National Assembly turned its attentions to 
the fate of Louis XVI, imprisoned with his family in the Temple. 
The dissension caused by the debates of December and January 
assumed serious proportions when the decision to behead Louis had 
finally been reached and the two main factions in the Convention 
were free to indulge in mutual recriminations. 

The intense feelings aroused by the prolonged voting on January 
161 were further piqued by a dramatic incident which took place 
at the controversial Palais Royal. On January 17, a former noble- 
man and one of the richest men in France, Lepeletier de Saint- 
Fargeau,2 had voted for the execution of the king; on January 20, 
Lepeletier was stabbed by a former member of the king’s guard. 
All Paris was electrified. Lepeletier was displayed at the Place des 
Piques, naked to the loins, to show the mortal wound. An elaborate 
funeral procession, including the Convention en masse, the Jacobins, 
and delegations from the various corporations left the Place des 
Piques shortly after noon on January 24 and wound its way to the 
Panthéon, where the martyr was interred with much ceremony. The 
next day, little Suzanne Lepeletier was brought before the assembly 
by her Uncle Félix and officially adopted by the Convention. 


Mr. Brandes (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1953) is Associate Professor 
of Speech at Ohio University. 

‘The vote on January 15 had proclaimed Louis guilty as charged. The 
vote which decided the punishment to be given, began on January 16, con- 
tinued throughout the night, and ended on January 17. 

*Lepeletier was well known as the author of proposals to revise the penal 
code and to establish public education in France. See Oeuvres de Michel 
Lepeletier Saint-Fargeau, ed. Félix Lepeletier (Bruxelles, 1826). 

’Ph, Dally, “Suzanne Lepeletier, Fille de la Nation,” La Révolution Fran- 
¢aise, LXII (1912), 17-38. See also J. Herissay, L’Assassinat de Lepeletier de 
Saint-Fargeau (Paris, 1834). The Journal de Paris of January 25, 1793, and 
the Révolutions de Paris of January 19-26, 1793, give detailed accounts of the 
funeral procession, the latter listing thirty sections to the “parade.” See also 
Louis Blanc, Histoire de la Révolution Francaise (Paris, 1856), VIII, 88-89. 
[36] 
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Therefore, on January 21, the day of the king’s execution, with 
the news of Lepeletier’s death resounding over Paris, the scene on 
the floor of the Convention was tumultuous. Wendel says: “‘. . . this 
murder had caused the wildest excitement in the Convention. The 
blood rushed to the deputies’ heads faster than usual; the air was full 
of accusations, charges, and denunciations; plots were scented; 
there was clamor for extraordinary measures, for reconstituting the 
Committee of Defense, and for searches . . . .”* Now there was time 
to demand a fuller investigation of the massacres of September, 
a demand which the assembly had officially recognized on January 20. 
Pétion, mayor of Paris during the September massacres and first 
president of the Convention, found his call for unity subjected 
to vicious attacks by the Mountain.> Danton, always eager to seize 
any opportunity to promote harmony so that the war could be 
pursued more vigorously and obliged to defend his min‘stry under 
which the massacres had taken place, entered the debate with a 
short speech which illustrates clearly three of the characteristics 
of Danton’s rhetoric: first, the extemporaneous quality of his com- 
position; second, the lack of organization of his speeches; and 
third, the political philosophy he professed. 

Before making a more detailed study of the speech itself, it 
is wise to review the issues before the Convention and to make 
certain general statements concerning Danton’s speech technique. 

A call for unity was sorely needed, for three reasons: first, the 
members of the Mountain, who had voted so overwhelmingly for the 
death of the king, now had evidence that their lives were in danger 
and intended to use this evidence to the discredit of the Girondists, 
who, for the most part, had reluctantly committed themselves to 
the execution of the king; second, the members of the Gironde, 
smarting from their defeat over the disposal of the king, determined 
to push the charges against the perpetrators of the massacres of 
September, hoping to discredit Danton and Paris in the eyes of the 
rest of France; and third, the execution of the king and the suc- 
cesses of the French armies in Belgium had so aroused the British 
that their declaration of war on a disunited and floundering France 
was imminent. 

Who would be more suitable to make such a call for unity than 
Danton, an extemporaneous speaker with a terse style which em- 


“Herman Wendel, Danton (New Haven, 1925), pp. 201-202. 
"See the Moniteur, January 25, 1793, p. 124. 
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phasized his impatience with too much talk and not enough con- 
certed action. Stephens says: 


The eloquence of Danton is unique amongst the oratory of the Revo- 
lution. He was the only statesman who always improvised and spoke 
extempore. . . . most of the orators of the Constituent, the Legislative 
and the Convention wrote their speeches and read them at the tri- 
bune; Danton alone spoke on the spur of the moment. For this reason 
his speeches stand out as distinct from those of Mirabeau and Robe- 
spierre, Verniaud and Barére. They are not models of style; they are 
not composed with rhetorical accuracy; they contain no balanced 
periods, no carefully selected words and passages. They possess all 
the faults and merits of extempore speeches. They are diffuse and 
badly arranged; the orator jumps from subject to subject in a be- 
wildering fashion; he repeats his arguments and his words; and his 
style is brusque and rough rather than polished. But yet they have 
extraordinary merits. They seem to come red-hot from his thoughts; 
and though they lack the care of the practised rhetorician, they 
abound in the straight-forward eloquence of the heart.6 


Aulard concurs, pointing out that “Danton’s ideas were not ar- 
ranged as a college exercise would require.”? But Aulard pays great 
tribute to Danton: “To read what remains of Danton’s speeches, to 
study the results of the influence of his words is to realize that 
this eloquence was mor: ox/ginal than that of Mirabeau, Robespierre 
and Verniaud, and to feel that all the Revolution did not produce 
an orator greater than this true statesman.”8 

The freedom from manuscript gave Danton considerable latitude 
in delivery. The dissension of January 21 could only be subdued 
by a speaker such as Danton, who specialized in adapting himself 
to his audience, whose height, athletic build, irregularity of pock- 
marked features, rough, loud voice and dramatic gestures were able 
to shock the turbulent deputies into some degree of order. Aulard 
depicts a man who could command attention: “They say that his 
[Danton’s] athletic form was frightening, that his face became 
ferocious when he mounted the rostrum. The voice also was terri- 
fying. . . . he stood before the house boldly, his head thrown 
back.”9 

°H. Morse Stephens, The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators 
of the French Revolution (1789-1795) (Oxford, 1892), II, 165-166. 

"A. Aulard, Les Orateurs de la Révolution; La Legislative et La Convention 
(Paris, 1907), II, 199, hereafter cited as O. R. L. C. 

®Aulard, Les Grands Orateurs de la Révolution (Paris, 1914), p. 161, 


hereafter cited as G. O. 
®Aulard, O. R. L. C., II, 221. 
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Danton’s speeches were not elaborately composed essays. Their 
very irregularities mark them as reliable accounts. Aulard says that 
he could find no speech of Danton printed by the order of the 
Assembly.1° The only material for study comes from newspaper 
accounts, at considerable variance with one another, but all flavored 
with the style of speaking that must have been Danton’s. Whereas 
Mirabeau may be hidden behind the ghost writer and Robespierre 
may elude us with his careful imitations of the classic style, Danton 
stands out boldly as Danton—the pock-marked, burly lawyer from 
rural France, in whose mouth “little son of a bitch” was an endear- 
ment,11 who loved life and people, who did not take himself serious- 
ly enough to preserve for posterity his letters to a La Marck or his 
pretty prose compositions so admired by the landlady’s daughter. 

Madelin agrees with Stephens that the speeches have no parts, 
no divisions, no plan.12 Transitions are missing; a wide variety of 
subjects are discussed; repetitions are frequent. Madelin says: 
“Danton repeats himself and repeats himself again in excess, some- 
times using the same words exactly.”13 But it is the wise Aulard 
who reminds us that if to us the transitions seem lacking, for the 
deputy in the Convention, no artifice was needed to assure clarity.14 
Danton’s audiences may have been as fatigued as we by his abrupt 
changes of thought, but this fatigue was the aftermath of over- 
stimulation by the swift moving events, not the result of a lack of 
comprehension of the orator’s message. 

Danton’s willingness to compromise with the factions that sur- 
rounded him makes the finer points of his political philosophy dif- 
ficult to clarify. However, all moves seem directed toward one 
goal, the establishment of a democratic France with an executive 
branch sufficiently strong to meet the attacks from without. Danton, 
although well-educated (he spoke English and Robinet’s catalogue 
of the Danton library shows many in English15), made no pretense 
of being a philosopher. His calls were for action. His chief aim 
was to serve France and to hurl back its enemies. In order to put 
himself in a position wherein he might bargain with all factions, 

*Aulard, G. O., p. 162. 

“Wendel, p. 175. 

**Louis Madelin, Danton (Paris, 1924), p. 131. 

*%Madelin, p. 130. 

*“Aulard, G. O., p. 191. 


+5Jean Francois Robinet, Danton, Mémoire sur sa Vie Privée (Paris, 1865), 
pp. 239-242. 
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Danton isolated himself, hoping to serve as a point from which 
both the Girondists with their devotion to the departments!® and 
the Mountain with its obsession with Paris could pivot freely and 
still maintain their individuality. Such a pragmatist can easily be 
accused of inconsistency and evaluations of his merits are certain 
to vary. Thompson can say: “Danton was a man whose lack of 
resentments, and liking for low company, passed too easily into a 
criminal indulgence; whose talk of national unity too often diverted 
attention from the irregularities of his friends. . . . not a great man, 
not a good man . . . but a man with great good, and heroic 
moments;”27 while Aulard can say: “It is through this profound 
interpretation of the realities of the present that Danton often 
surpassed Robespierre, who was at times a great orator, but less 
able to penetrate critically . . . .”18 Danton let Robespierre talk 
about Jean-Jacques Rousseau; he, Danton, would talk about money 
matters. While Robespierre was discussing the future, Danton was 
recommending what had to be done at present. Any administrator 
must agree that, although future policy may be consistently defined, 
present policy must allow for exceptions and be pliable. 

The newspaper accounts of the speech of January 21, 1793, 
although at wide variance with one another, consistently reveal 
the spontaneous quality of Danton’s speeches. Note the “oral” tone 
of these selections: 


I call upon you then, citizens, you who knew me in the ministry, to 
say whether I have not always advocated concord. I call upon 
you Pétion, you Brissot, I call upon all of you, because, after all, I 
want to make myself understood; I call upon all of you, because, 
after all, I want to be understood .... 


You are in agreement with me about this. Well, I reproach you for 
not having been explicit. Roland, whose good intentions I do not deny, 
but whose character I mean to make clear, Roland takes for criminals 
and enemies of our country anyone who does not admire his thoughts 
and opinions.19 


®According to Garat, who followed Danton as Minister of Justice, Danton 
held that he had extended peace to the Girondists many times, only to be 
rejected, and that it was their refusals which forced him and others into “sans- 
culotisme” from which there was no escape for anyone. See D. J. Garat, 
Mémoires sur la Revolution (Paris, 1795), p. 193. 

7], M. Thompson, Leaders of the French Révolution (N.Y., 1929), p. 134. 
*®Aulard, G. O., p. 202. 
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Here are the repetitions, the lack of transitions, the blunt words 
with which we associate Danton. Although it is possible to find 
isolated instances in which his style achieves a more elevated mien, 
the citation of such passages would only be misleading. They are 
infrequent exceptions. Anyone seeking to recapture the strength of 
Danton’s oratory must compare it to the finger in the dike. There 
may not be anything particularly striking or beautiful about the 
finger, but its practicality and indispensable qualities cannot be 
denied. 
The reports of the peroration vary in an interesting fashion: 


Logotachigraphe: I will ever have only one desire, and that is, to die 
for my country. May the heavens accord me the destiny of the 
citizen whose death we now deplore.20 


Moniteur: As for me, I am not the type to seek vengeance for per- 
sonal reasons. I only wish one thing, to die for my country. I would 
wish, as the price of my blood, to restore to my country the defender 
she has lost.21 


Republique Francaise: My only feeling is one of love for my country; 
all of my life is dedicated to this feeling. May the heavens accord me 
the destiny of the citizen whose death we now deplore, and whose 
glorious destiny I envy.22 


Note that, although there are overtones of histrionics here, if we 
consider the emotional situation in which Danton found himself— 
accused of the authorship of the massacres of September?? and 
a party to disunity—the words seem almost restrained. 

The difficulties in outlining the speech of January 21, 1793, are 
illustrated by the problems involved in establishing paragraphs, 
since the unity of the paragraph is the basic for establishing trends 
of thought. Fribourg has thirty-seven paragraphs for a relatively 


**Excerpts, unless otherwise noted, are taken from the Logotachigraphe 
of January 25, 1793. It was not until the spring of 1793 that the Moniteur 
began to meet the challenge of the more complete reporting of the newly 
established Logotachigraphe. The version in the Logotachigraphe is the one 
used by Fribourg in his critical edition of Danton. See André Fribourg, 
Discours de Danton (Paris, 1910), pp. 256-266 and André Fribourg, “Méthode 
pour une édition critique des discours de Danton,” La Révolution Francaise, 
LVI (1909), 105-113. 

°°Logotachigraphe, January 25, 1793, p. 188-190. 

*1Moniteur, January 25, 1793, p. 124. 

*°Fribourg, Discours, p. 266. 

28Danton, the Minister of Justice during the massacres, was the most 
powerful member of the provisional government during the September mas- 
sacres. 
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short speech; the Logotachigraphe gives only fifteen; a very satis- 
factory English translation can be developed using as many as 
thirty. But an editor could just as well justify grouping the thoughts 
into as few as ten or as many as fifty paragraphs. The main points 
of the address, if indeed there are any,2* are not mutually exclusive: 
They resemble brass rings, whose individual shapes may be seen, 
but which cannot be extracted, one from the other. There are 
crude rudiments of organization. Danton opens with references to 
Lepeletier and closes with a return to this theme; at one point he 
says, “I shall pass on to more important matters; further along, 
he offers the trite sentence, “I will remind you of another matter.” 
But it is not the several parts of the speech which are important. 
It is rather the total force of the compact thrust of the words, the 
Gestalt of the speech, which is important. 

Danton’s political philosophy is clearly exemplified in the Le- 
peletier speech. His one aim is to insure the safety of France and 
of the Republic. He realizes that in order to pursue the war with 
vigor, the Girondists must retain some strength, since they have 
from the beginning promoted the wars. Therefore, although he 
must take refuge with the Jacobins against the charges of the mas- 
sacres of September, he must not side with them to the extent that 
the French nation should suffer. Not only does he protest his im- 
partiality (and here he exceeds the mark), but he also illustrates 
it in demanding not only the removal of Roland, a Girondist, but 
also in attacking the Minister of War, Pache.25 Although not cal- 
ling Pache by name, as he does Roland, Danton says that the 
Minister of War “has not that impulsive character, that quick 
glance that is required by a man charged with so great an operation 
and such a responsibility.” On the matter of permitting domestic 
searches, proposed by the Mountain to seek out the murderer of 
Lepeletier and to thwart similar plots, Danton returns to his policy 
of compromise, saying that the Committee of General Security 
might be revived, despite his own personal dislike of such tactics, 
if a two-thirds vote of the committee would be required before any 
house searches are authorized. As is often the case, he criticizes 
the deputies for failing to appropriate suitable funds for the army, 


**Aulard finds seven main points. See Aulard G. O., p. 190. 

*°Pache, although a Roland appointee, had sided with the Mountain and 
was accused of delaying the war effort by trying to cut down on the graft in 
supplying arms and provisions to the troops. 
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proposing that the war might already have been won had sufficient 
monies been available. 

There are no elaborate recommendations for the future, no long 
range plans. Danton realized that at a time when all of Europe 
was smiting from the execution of Louis, who could say what the 
morrow would bring. “Let us pursue the war against Europe and 
not against ourselves” is his text, and the pursuit of the war must 
be improved by dividing the responsibilities of the Minister of War. 
Otherwise, the future will take care of itself, if only we will meet 
the expediences of the present. 

If we may judge Danton’s effectiveness as a speaker by the 
degree of correlation between his recommendations and the events 
subsequent to his speech, this particular set of remarks will rate 
high. Michelet points to the silence which followed Danton’s re- 
ferences to the death of Lepeletier.26 Roland resigned on January 
22,27 and Pache was also obliged to quit the ministry.2® The 
proceedings against the instigators of the massacres of September 
were suspended. The Committee of General Security was approved, 
but I have not yet been able to determine by what vote it could 
take action. Danton’s prestige was high when, following the instruc- 
tions of the Convention, he left Paris for Belgium to investigate the 
process of the war in the Lowlands. As Wendel points out, who 
knows?29 If Madame Manon Roland had not been so irresolutely 
opposed to Danton, his overtures to Verniaud might have been 
more favorably received and the course of the Revolution might 
have taken another path. 


ok * * 


But the course did not change. The Girondists were over- 
thrown, and Danton failed not only to save them but also to save 
himself. What came of all the sound and fury? 

It has been said that a man’s worth may be demonstrated by 
what transpires after his departure. Danton’s departure was striking, 


287. Michelet, Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise, revised and augmented 
(Paris, 1868), VI, 289. 

*"For the statement of his resignation, see the Moniteur, January 25, 1793, 
p. 123. 

*8M. A. Thiers, The History of the French Revolution, trans. Frederick 
Shoberl (London, 1838), II, 249. 

*°Wendel, p. 203. 
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to say the least. Aulard speculates as to whether the only eye- 
witness to the execution of Danton could have heard him utter 
either of the famous phrases attributed to him on that fateful day, 
April 5, 1794.30 When the next to the last man in the tumbril, 
Danton’s good friend Delacroix, was pulled from his arms, Danton is 
supposed to have said, “You can’t keep our heads from meeting 
in the basket,” and when on the scaffold, Danton is reported to have 
announced to the executioner, “Don’t forget to show my head to 
the people; it is worth seeing.” 

Whether or not Danton actually said these particular words, 
there are others more authenticated and much more important. His 
worth is signified not only by the way in which his death was 
received but also by the turmoil which swept all of France as the 
reign of terror increased in velocity. There was no discussion of 
Danton’s death in the newspapers. There was no celebration by the 
supporters of Robespierre. They were afraid to gloat. The only man 
who saw both sides of the issue, the only man who might have made 
it all work, once Mirabeau had gone, had departed to seek after 
his beloved wife, Gabrielle. The true spirit of the Revolution can 
be said to have died with him. 


®°The poet Arnault set down a description of the event many years after 
it took place in his Souvenirs d’un Sexagénaire. See A. Aulard, “Dernier Mo- 
ments et Exécution de Danton,” La Révolution Francaise, LXXV (1922), 5-25. 
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THE CAREER OF SIR ARTHUR WING PINERO: 
A STUDY IN THEATRICAL TASTE 


GrorcE E. WELLWARTH 


IXTY YEARS AGO Sir Arthur Wing Pinero was the best known 

playwright, perhaps the best known writer of any kind, in the 
English language. Today the name of Pinero is practically unknown. 
The average playgoer will merely look blank at the mention of the 
name. The average college English major will merely look puzzled 
and, as likely as not, will identify the name wrongly. Even the 
specialist in theatrical history will be unable to call to mind more 
than three or four of Pinero’s fifty-six dramas. 

How did the extraordinary eclipse of Pinero’s reputation come 
about? What can we learn about the rise and fall of theatrical re- 
putations by studying the case of Sir Arthur Wing Pinero? These 
are the questions which this paper will attempt to answer. 

Pinero wrote fifty-six plays, including twelve in one act, in a 
career which lasted fifty-five years, from 1877 to 1932. Unknown 
when he began and half-forgotten when he produced his last play, 
Pinero rode the peak of his popularity curve during the two de- 
cades from 1890 to 1910. His extraordinary but short-lived pop- 
ularity is easily accounted for: he gave the theatrical public of 
his day exactly what it wanted. Pinero believed firmly to the end of 
his life, with an unconscious irony sharper than any which he was 
ever able to put into his dramas, that his success was due to some 
permanent value in his plays, instead of to his uncanny ability to 
catch the taste of the moment. His career is a lesson in the dangers 
of excessive popularity. An examination of Pinero’s career will 
show how one type of theatrical reputation is built, and how it is 
swallowed up by the ever-shifting quicksand of public taste which 
is its foundation. 

Arthur Wing Pinero was born in London in 1855. His family 
had never been connected with the stage, and it was with some 
difficulty that Pinero broke into the theatre. He managed to get an 
acting job in the provinces and had the good fortune to be brought 
back to London soon afterwards as a member of Sir Henry Irving’s 


Mr. Wellwarth (Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1957) is Assistant Professor 
of English at Staten Island Community College, New York. 
[45] 
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Lyceum company. While he was acting at the Lyceum, Pinero 
began to write plays. His first six efforts, beginning with Two 
Hundred A Year (Globe, October 6, 1877), were all in one act, 
and three of them were judged good enough to open the bill at the 
Lyceum. 

With his first full-length play, The Money-Spinner, Pinero began 
to establish his reputation. The Money-Spinner demonstrates quite 
clearly Pinero’s formula for a successful play. This formula was 
really quite simple. It consisted of writing a perfectly conventional 
play after the model of the Scribean piéce bien faite and then 
adding some sort of peculiar twist to the plot in order to shock the 
audience. This “twist” in the plot was the crucial element in the 
formula. It had to be precisely calculated to shock the audience 
just enough so that they would remember the play and at the 
same time to give no offense to the majority of playgoers. The 
sensibilities of some ultra-conservative playgoers would naturally 
be offended, but some controversy was desirable if the play’s re- 
putation was to spread. In the case of The Money-Spinner the 
“twist” was that the heroine, a professional but hitherto honest 
gambler, cheats at cards in order to save her husband from financial 
ruin. The scene in which this happens shocked the audience; but 
Pinero was too shrewd and calculating to let it go at that. The 
audience was to receive a shock, but it was not to go away shocked; 
and so the shock of the heroine’s unorthodox action was counter- 
balanced in a conventional scéne @ faire in which she flings herself 
at the feet of her former suitor, the man she has cheated, and begs 
his forgiveness. The cheating episode established the play’s re- 
putation and brought Pinero before the public eye for the first time. 
Some of the reviewers became quite indignant over Pinero’s “indeli- 
cacy” and “cynicism,” but this, quite naturally, only served to 
increase the public’s interest. 

Each of Pinero’s successful plays was characterized by some 
peculiarity in the plot which aroused either the enthusiasm or the 
indignation of the critics. This formula was the key to Pinero’s 
success, and at the same time to his subsequent eclipse. For the 
peculiarities which Pinero introduced into his plots seem to our 
minds either innocuous or ridiculous. Pinero had a shrewd mind, but 
not a deep one: he knew precisely how to arouse the minds of 
his contemporaries, but he could not think of anything which would 
arouse the minds of later generations. And greatness, or permanence 
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of reputation, comes only with the ability to stimulate the minds 
of one’s descendants. 

During his early period Pinero wrote two other important serious 
plays. The Squire (1881)! achieved notoriety because of its simi- 
larity to Thomas Hardy’s novel, Far From the Maddening Crowd. 
Hardy, who was himself engaged in dramatizing the novel with 
the help of J. Comyns Carr, publicly accused Pinero of plagiarism. 
Pinero defended himself vigorously, denying that he had even read 
the novel before writing the play. All the critics took sides in the 
controversy, but no conclusion was reached. The only thing that the 
argument accomplished was the spreading of Pinero’s name: no 
one who read the theatrical pages could avoid knowing the name 
now. 

Pinero was solidly established now, and practically everything 
he did served to solidify his reputation. During the next few years 
he demonstrated his proficiency in farce as well with his three 
enormously popular “Court” farces, The Magistrate, The School- 
mistress, and Dandy Dick.2 These three, especially The Magistrate, 
are the only Pinero plays worth reviving to-day. 

On April 24, 1889, John Hare opened the newly constructed 
Garrick Theatre with Pinero’s The Profligate. Up to now Pinero’s 
reputation had been building steadily. He was respected by critics 
and public alike as an unfailingly skillful craftsman who knew how 
to construct plots with precision and how to write “realistic” 
dialogue. With the production of The Profligate, however, Pinero 
began a new phase of his career. He became a writer of “society 
drama.” As a writer of “society drama” Pinero squatted on top 
of the heap of British dramatists until the First World War while 
Wilde and Shaw stood aside and laughed. 

The years from 1889 to 1914 were the years of the “Gay Nine- 
ties,” the dying Victorian period’s exuberant and indulgent self- 
mockery, and of the Edwardian period, when the deportment of 
Mr. Turveydrop was the standard of behavior and the comfortable 
philosophy of Alexander Pope reigned supreme. These were the 

*The other important play of this period was The Ironmaster (1884), an 
adaptation of Georges Ohnet’s Le Maitre de Forges. 

*So called because they were produced at the Court Theatre. 

*“Realistic’ in the contemporary sense of the word: Pinero’s dialogue 
sounds hopelessly stilted to modern ears. Before the First World War “real- 


istic’ stage dialogue meant dialogue as the authors felt it ought to be in 
reality. 
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years when the status quo was God, and Pinero, by means of the 
“society drama,” was its prophet, or rather its apologist. 

The term “society drama” needs definition. Plays which properly 
fall under this heading are too often carelessly designated “problem 
plays.” The problem play differs from the society drama in this es- 
sential respect, that whereas the problem play concerns itself with 
the examination of some social abuse, the society drama concerns 
itself with the depiction of situations of dramatic effect among 
the upper classes, and touches upon social problems only obliquely. 
The natural result of this essential difference was that the problem 
play reached the very limited audience which in the late eighties 
and in the nineties was receptive to the highly critical ideas which 
it presented. The society drama, on the other hand, was designed 
specifically to please everyone. It combined and refined the best 
features of the popular melodrama, the problem play, and the 
Robertsonian cup-and-saucer drawing room drama. The society 
drama was always concerned with life among the upper classes and 
involved either the efforts of the nouveaux riches to crash society, 
or the efforts of a “woman with a past” to be rehabilitated, or 
various domestic and erotic complications above stairs. The object 
always was to give the appearance of presenting some social problem 
so that the audience could have the illusion that it had indulged in 
some intellectual exercise while being entertained; but at the end 
the problem was always neatly sidestepped and the situation re- 
solved in accordance with currently prevailing standards of mo- 
rality. Thus the audience was sent home not only with the illusion 
of having indulged in some emancipated thought, but also with 
the comfortable conviction that its former opinions had stood the 
test of objective examination and had come out as strong and valid 
as ever. 

The plots were worked out with the neat, artificial precision 
of the French well-made play and enlivened with the devices of 
melodrama. A four-act society drama involved two acts of ex- 
position concerning some domestic or social problem; a rousing 
melodramatic climax in the third act; and a tidy wrapping up of 
loose ends in Act IV. This gave the audience two acts of mental 
titillation, one act of excitement, and one act of re-assurance. 

Pinero’s chief society dramas‘ all follow this pattern. They are 

‘They are The Profligate, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The Notorious 


Mrs. Ebbsmith, The Benefit of the Doubt, The Gay Lord Quex, Iris, Letty, 
His House in Order, The Thunderbolt, and Mid-Channel. 
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all expertly told stories. They merely pretend to concern themselves 
with problems, messages, or mental and moral uplift, but are actual- 
ly just stories of a certain type—“machine-made, if you like, but 
running like a Rolls-Royce engine.”5 That little phrase describes 
Pinero’s society dramas perfectly: they were as machine-made as 
the dramas of Buckstone, Boucicault, and H. B. Byron, but the 
parts had more oil. 

To illustrate the society drama, let us examine The Profligate. 
The particular social problem dealt with in this play is the old fa- 
miliar one of the double standard. The novel twist in its treatment 
here is that it is examined from the female point of view. Instead 
of a play dealing with a woman’s carnal sins before marriage, the 
play deals with a man’s sins and comes to the conclusion that these 
are just as culpable in him as they would be in a woman. In a so- 
ciety which was conducted rigidly on the double standard in prac- 
tice but made a pretence of being always moral, the presentation of 
a single standard of virtue for both sexes was unassailable. The 
critics had to approve of the play: they could not very well have 
spoken out in favor of immorality for men. 

The particular form which Pinero’s instance of the evils of the 
double standard takes is the case of a mature man, who has not 
bothered too much about morality during his bachelorhood, marry- 
ing a pure and innocent young girl who looks up to him as an ideal. 
While they are honeymooning in Florence, a young English country- 
girl, whom the husband, Dunstan Renshaw, has seduced, turns up. 
at their villa in search of a glass of water. When she learns of her 
husband’s past connection with this girl, Renshaw’s wife leaves him, 
saying that since he certainly expected her to be “pure” at their 
marriage, she had a right to expect the same of him. In the original 
version of the play Renshaw wanders back to London and takes 
poison in his hotel room. In the powerful curtain scene of this ver- 
sion the wife rushes in just after he expires and her final speech of 
forgiveness is delivered to his dead body.® In the version acted 
under John Hare’s management, Renshaw, overcome by the thought 
of adding the sin of suicide to his other sins, throws away the glass 
of poison and is thus alive and well when his wife comes to forgive 
him. The latter version of course nullifies the point of the play. 

®'W. Macqueen-Pope, Carriages at Eleven. The Story of the Edwardian 


Theatre (London, 1948), p. 54. 
°Arthur Wing Pinero, The Projligate (Boston, 1892), pp. [v] and 123. 
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The play’s reception was almost uniformly favorable. Most of 
the enthusiasm came from the Pall Mall Gazette and from William 
Archer. Archer saw in this play the forerunner of the dramatic rena- 
scence which he was trying to achieve with his translations of Ibsen 
and his support of the dramatic avant-garde: 


If The Profligate succeeds—really and solidly succeeds—we shall know 
that there exists in England a public of men and women ready and 
even eager to accept the serious treatment of serious themes. ... I 
have long maintained that the supposed necessity for comic relief, 
happy endings, and so forth was a mere delusion. The public wants 
to be interested and moved, no matter how; it is we critics who have 
hitherto insisted that all plays must be concocted according to a given 
recipe. We have conjured up a stupid eidolon, a sort of vacantly-grin- 
ning bogie, which we have called the British Public, and have taken 
upon ourselves to formulate its prejudices and deliver its judgments 
in advance. As a matter of fact, there is no such thing as the British 
Public, no such homogeneous, immutable mass of blockheadism as we 
have becn pleased to imagine. But by diligently flaunting our bogie 
in the eyes of the dramatists we have frightened them off the most 
fruitful tracts of their natural domain—that is, of human life.7 


The Pall Mali Gazette headed its review, “A REAL PLAY AT 
LAST!” and went on to say that the production was “not a success, 
but a triumph; not a judicial hearing, but a verdict by acclama- 
tion.”’§ 

The moral of the play was defined by Cecil Howard as the dis- 
play to the thoughtless man of the world of the “consequences of 
his self-gratification.”® The Athenaeum felt it impossible “to impugn 
Mr. Pinero for preaching a moral higher than is generally adopted,” 
but felt that he exaggerated the evil that was likely to result from 
the situation.1° Only the Graphic took exception to the moral— 
and in the most unexpected way. It asserted that the play was not 
moral enough! Since the wife finally forgives the husband this 
critic felt that the whole moral point of the play was nullified be- 
cause, as the unfaithfulness of the husband occurred before marri- 
age, the wife is morally culpable in taking it upon herself to for- 
give his sins against another. If the husband had been unfaithful 
after marriage the wife could forgive him freely since the sin would 
then have been committed against her.14 


"Quoted in The Theatre, new series, XIII (June, 1889), 317-318. 
8Pall Mall Gazette, 25 April 1889, p. 1. 

®The Theatre, new series, XIII (June, 1889), 331-334. 
Athenaeum, 27 April 1889, p. 546. 
“Graphic, XXXIX (4 May 1889), 462-463. 
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In 1893 Pinero reached the crest of his fame with The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, one of the greatest successes in the history of the 
English theatre. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray received its first production at the 
St. James’s Theatre on May 27, 1893. It was the first of the seven 
plays that Pinero wrote for George Alexander; and with it he finally 
and definitely confirmed the majority of the drama critics in their 
long and faithfully kept conviction that he was a powerful “thinker” 
and a playwright of extraordinary talent. 

To the modern reader The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is not a 
good play. Indeed, the reaction it aroused seems quite inexplicable 
nowadays. It becomes clearer, however, when the play is consider- 
ed in the context of the theatre of 1893. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is about a woman who has sinned, 
and that repeatedly, before marriage. Now, as a theme this was not 
one whit fresher than La Dame aux Camiélilias, and to us it is dif- 
ficult to see why this quite conventional story of a “fallen” woman 
killing herself when her past catches up with her aroused such a 
furore. 

The principal explanation for the play’s enormous impact seems 
to be that Pinero’s treatment of the fallen woman theme was “real- 
istic,” and that the actions of his characters approximated the man- 
ners of contemporary English society more closely than was the 
case in other plays of the time. There were two other reasons for 
the enthusiasm of the critics: the play’s supposed freedom from 
foreign influences, and its supposed disregard of those ordinary 
theatrical devices which are designed to appeal to the box-office. 

The critics, with the sole major exceptions of Clement Scott and 
Frederick Wedmore, believed that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
would mark the beginning of a new era in the English drama. The 
tone of the reviews was distinctly chauvinistic; there was a tend- 
ency to gloat over the sudden emancipation of the English drama 
from Parisian domination: 


At last, at last, at last! A really strong English play has been 
written, acted, applauded. Almost for the first time in our generation 
an English play has been produced which can be seriously saluted 
as a work of art .. . almost for the first time in this generation an 
English play has been produced which can challenge comparison with 
the masterpieces of the contemporary French stage, which can take its 
place by their side as their peer. It is, indeed, a delight in these days, 
after the long dearth, after the hope deferred that made the heart 
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sick, to be able to record that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray is the finest 
modern play of our time... . 

To say that it is the best thing he has done, the best thing any- 
body has done for twenty years, is to say nothing; words are want- 
ing to express the admiration, the delight, the gratitude of those who 
have hungered and thirsted so long in the dramatic desert.12 

Pinero’s most influential booster was William Archer. Archer, 
although he was certainly not as wildly unrestrained in his enthusi- 
asm as some of the other critics, was even more impressed than they. 
He expressed the hope that Pinero’s new play would inspire other 
writers!% to follow in his footsteps and make The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray as “epoch-making” a play as Tamburlaine, Les Précieuses 
Ridicules, Die Rauber, Hernani, La Dame aux Caméllias, and So- 
ciety.14 Twenty-nine years later Archer asserted that what he had 
hoped for had come to pass. Although he realized then that The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray was only “a milestone on the path of prog- 
ress, which, like all milestones, is there only to be left behind,’5 
he still maintained that, “in so far as any one man can be called 
the regenerator of the English drama, that man is Arthur Pinero.’’16 

I have said that there were three main reasons for the critical 
acclaim which greeted The Second Mrs. Tanqueray: the supposed 
realism, the supposed freedom from foreign influences, and the sup- 
posed lack of theatrical devices designed to appeal to the box-office. 
The last of these three remarkable qualities was treated at as great 
length as the first two. The critics built up a fantasy of a man 
laboring to give birth to a great work of genius which had to come 
forth because of some inner compulsion, regardless of the conse- 
quences. Archer has recorded that he was moved to tears by the 
spectacle of Pinero taking a curtain call because “here at last, in 
spite of all the depressing and stunting influences of our English 
theatrical world, was a man who had had the will and the talent 
to emancipate himself and give the artist within him free play— 
to take care of his soul, and let his pocket, for the nonce, take care 
of itself.”17 Perhaps the best example of the way in which The 

*2Pqll Mall Gazette, 29 May 1893, p. 3. 

*8William Archer, The Theatrical ‘World’ for 1893 (London, 1894), p. 142. 
He mentioned Wilde, Jones, Grundy, R. C. Carton, J. M. Barrie, Louis N. 
Parker, Malcolm Watson, and George Moore as being capable of producing 
“worthy work now that the way has been opened for them,” 

p. 137. 

**William Archer, The Old Drama and the New (Boston, 1923), p. 312. 


**Ibid., p. 286. 
Archer, The Theatrical ‘World’ for 1893, p. 132. 
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Second Mrs. Tanqueray turned the heads of the critics is this al- 
most maudlin piece of writing which appeared in Theatre: 


With The Second Mrs. Tanqueray he [Pinero] becomes purely and 
simply a (Stevensonian) Lantern-bearer. . . . The process now par- 
takes of the solemnity and dignity of tragedy. With finger upon lip 

he leads us forth, out of the sunshine into the dark. He beckons us 

on and on, from smooth ways to rough, from pleasant levels of 

cheeriness and ease, down declivities of sadness, till we stand in the 

valley of the shadow of death, and then he uncovers the face of his 
lantern and throws its light upon a woman’s form. . . . a woman who 

has passed through heaven knows what defiling orgies and who yet 

preserves something of the heart of a child. ... To find, indeed, the 

equal in dramatic force and ethical enlightenment to this revelation 

of a fallen woman, one must go back to that wondrous scene where 

another sinner was “set in their midst,” and the mild gaze of another 

Master of the human heart was turned compassionately on her.18 
This, I suppose, is as far as criticism can go in one direction. 

In retrospect, the simple explanation of the play’s enormous 
success is that it was the epitome of everything that the public 
wanted in a play at that time. And the eclipse of Pinero is explain- 
ed equally simply by the fact that the public is no longer interested 
in the problem of Paula Tanqueray. No permanent emotion, no 
permanent moral problem is discussed in the play: social mores 
have passed Pinero by and poor Paula’s sin is no longer heinous 
enough to justify her melodramatics. The problems of the double 
standard no longer holds the morbid fascination it once held, and 
the dramatic impact of the society drama has become as light as 
the blow of a clown’s hollow bladder. 

Once he had found the magic formula Pinero stuck to it. His 
other society dramas are essentially imitations of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray. All of them have to do with the problems of a woman 
under the double standard, and all of them neatly dodge a solution 
to the problem at the end. The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, which 
followed The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, dealt with a woman who 
practises free love (but in Italy, not in England). In the sensation 
scene the heroine throws a Bible into the stove and then snatches 
it out again in a fit of remorse. Shaw’s description of this scene is 
worth quoting: 


The Theatre, new series, XXII (July, 1893), 41-43. Professor James P. 
Stoakes of Florida State University has published an interesting article on 
the reception of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray in the Florida State University 
Studies (Humanities). 
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A clergyman appears . . . and offers her a Bible. She promptly 

pitches it into the stove; and a thrill of horror runs through the 

audience as they see, in imagination, the whole Christian Church 
tottering before their eyes. Suddenly, with a wild scream, she plunges 
her hand into the glowing stove and pulls out the Bible again. The 

Church is saved; and the curtain descends amid thunders of applause. 

In that applause I hope I need not say I did not join. A less sen- 

sible and less courageous stage effect I have never witnessed.19 
At the end of the play Agnes Ebbsmith’s lover is restored to his 
proper English wife, and she goes off to the north of England to 
expiate in a lonely vicarage. If we are to judge from the moral code 
set forth in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, she dies there of remorse, 
preferably by her own hand. 

In The Benefit of the Doubt the woman is innocent, but she 
seems guilty. Her husband neglects her and to console herself she 
has several late evening féte-d-tétes with an old admirer. She is 
name co-respondent by his wife and is given the “benefit of the 
doubt” by the judge. The whole thing is wrapped up by the sudden 
and opportune appearance of a bishop, who gives the heroine his 
blessing. Dismal though this plot sounds in the re-telling, The 
Benefit of the Doubt is a cut above the other society dramas—even 
Shaw liked it. The Gay Lord Quex, Iris, and Letty followed. All 
three were acclaimed as great studies of feminie psychology. The 
Gay Lord Quex is a sort of tired Victorian imitation of a Restora- 
tion comedy. Jris and Letty are sister-plays. The former shows the 
wages of sin, the latter those of virtue. Iris takes a lover and is 
cast into the streets at the end. Letty almost succumbs—she visits 
her rich admirer’s rooms at night—but recovers in time and marries 
a man of her own class. The play, which shows Pinero at his 
clumsiest, closes with an epilogue in which we see Letty happily 
married and her would-be seducer a semi-invalid, presumably as a 
result of his sexual excesses. 

At the time Letty was produced in 1903 Pinero was at the peak 
of his fame. His plays were not always brilliantly successful, nor 
were the critics always unanimously behind him; but the idea that 
he was England’s leading dramatist had, since the production of 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray ten years before, become so firmly 
entrenched in the popular mind that Pinero could have made his 
characters stand on their heads and the public would have solemnly 
accepted the spectacle as a new and better dramatic technique. 


1°Saturday Review, LXXIX (16 March 1895), 347. 
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Pinero’s next society drama, His House in Order, was by far his 
most successful one—it ran for 430 performances. After that came 
The Thunderbolt and Mid-Channel, both respectfully received, but 
neither a blazing success. 

After Mid-Channel Pinero’s reputation slowly declined. The 
reasons for the decline are not hard to find. Pinero was fifty-four 
years old when Mid-Channel was produced in 1909. He had never 
been a very progressive thinker, and advancing age only served to 
solidify ideas which, already conservative in 1909, soon became hope- 
lessly outdated. Even in 1909, as the reviews of Mid-Channel 
indicated, he was beginning to lose his hold on the critics. Mid- 
Channel was a good play by the standards of “Pinerotic” drama. 
Had it, instead of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, been produced in 
1893 it would have caused an equally powerful sensation and would 
have been acclaimed then and in after-years as the great play which 
its more fortunate predecessor was thought to be. 

Pinero was not completely outmoded, however. Mid-Channel, 
despite its very moderate success, was praised for having Pinero’s 
usual virtues—superb technique, “uncompromising realism,” and 
understanding of female character. The critics saw that there was 
nothing startlingly new in the play, but they had faith in Sir 
Arthur’s powers and were willing to wait. They waited over a year 
for his next play, Preserving Mr. Panmure, and were disappointed. 
They waited another year and saw The “Mind the Paint” Girl. 
Again they were disappointed. But they still expected something 
from Pinero. This time they had to wait three and a half years, 
and when the next full-length Pinero play arrived—it was The Big 
Drum—they were neither pleased nor disappointed. They were 
simply not very interested. It was 1915 and there was a war on. 
By 1922, when Pinero’s next important play appeared, the war had 
ended and with it had ended Pinero’s reputation. The World War 
killed off many old traditions; the reputation of Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero was one of its victims. 

Pinero ended his career with A Cold June in 1932. Beginning 
in 1877, when he was twenty-two years old, Pinero had written 
fifty-six plays, forty-four of them full-length ones. During the fifty- 
five year period of his active career he rose from complete obscurity 
to the position of England’s “premier dramatist” within less than 
twenty years, and then, having maintained that position for an equal 
number of years, he declined as steadily as he had risen. 
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When Pinero died in 1934 his sentimentality and his bland 
belief in the infallibility and rectitude of “things as they are” had 
long been out of style—a world war, a depression, and a “lost 
generation” had intervened to separate him from his milieu; in 
short, he was an anachronism.2° Now, only twenty-six years after 
his death and only fifty years from the days when he was the most 
famous playwright in the English language, Pinero is almost totally 
unknown. Occasionally someone may grope around when Pinero’s 
name is mentioned and come up with The Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
or The Enchanted Cottage (which the movie version has made fairly 
well-known) or, since its recent re-publication, with The Magistrata; 
but as far as his fifty-three other plays are concerned Pinero might 
just as well have been Ozymandias himself. Like one of his char- 
acters, the Chevalier Walkinshaw, Pinero “went up like a rocket 
and came down like a stick.” 


*°Nothing demonstrates this so well as the excellent obituary which ap- 
peared in The Times: 

The death of Sir Arthur Pinero takes from the stage a dramatist 
who, during the twenty years that had their pivot in the turn of the 
century, was unsurpassed in popular esteem, and was applauded, at 
home and abroad, by critics of the greatest discernment. He was, 
however, very closely identified with his period, and, though anything 
but a consciously subservient writer, was one whose thought moved 
easily in response to the currents of fashionable interest. He was 
independent only to find that his audiences had long been con- 
templating the same comfortable independence; he preached only to 
discover that London was already halfway to elegant conversion. 
He had a remarkable gift for setting a spark to polite controversy, 
but, when he shocked his countrymen, he shocked them within the 
range of their pleasure. Success was a necessary consequence. But, 
as the fashion on which he had risen disappeared, a part of his 
reputation went with it. 

When society grew tired of “problems” on the stage and on 
canvas, it became clear that Pinero was neither the sociologist nor 
the profound artist that some had supposed him to be. What re- 
mained was that part of his repute to which his merits genuinely 
entitled him—repute as a master of stage-craft and a story-teller in 
dramatic form who had few rivals nearer than France. It is by these 
qualities that he is distinguished. To speak of him as a disciple of 
Ibsen seems now to be fantastic, for, though he was enough influenced 
by Ibsen’s social drama to write thesis-plays with a recognizable 
derivation, his mind was poles asunder from that of the author of 
Peer Gynt, Brand, or The Master Builder, to whose technical method, 
also, he owed little or nothing. He was, on the contrary, a successor 
to Scribe and Sardou. (The Times [London], 24 November 1934, 

p. 17.) 
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What are the reasons behind the enormously steep hump which 
the graph of Pinero’s reputation shows? Many famous writers have 
suffered periods of almost complete eclipse after their deaths only 
to be revived by some change in taste later on. It is, however, 
unthinkable that Pinero should ever again emerge from obscurity. 
There is no more chance of a revival of interest in Pinero at any 
time in the future than there is of a revival of interest in William 
Prynne, Richard Cumberland, or Burt Standish. A revival of inter- 
est similar to that in Donne and Blake is impossible for the simple 
reason that the society for which Pinero wrote is dead; and although 
social trends may run in cycles, they do not duplicate themselves. 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray caused a sensation in 1893 because of 
its novelty and because the nineteenth century had made no pre- 
tence even at bringing social problems into the drama. The Second 
Mrs. Tanquaray seemed to bring a social problem—and a shocking, 
daring one at that—into the drama. Its actual conventionality was 
obscured from the eyes of the critics and the public by the contrast 
with the even greater timidities of the Robertsonian drama and the 
farcical sentimentality or melodramatic irrelevancies of the pre- 
Robertsonian drama. To the critics, stupefied by the vast quanti- 
ties of stagy trash which they had been obliged to view, The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray was as new and different as a play could possibly 
be. Pinero is forgotten now because he had no ideas, only currently 
daring platitudes and technique. Like so many of our present cele- 
brated and soon-to-be-forgotten playwrights, Pinero wrote of those 
things which interested the public at the moment. In order to sur- 
vive, a writer must deal with ideas which will continue to stimulate 
thought, with emotions which are not aroused solely by a tempo- 
rarily interesting problem, and with problems which he has the cour- 
age to solve without regard to the demands of current mores. Pinero 
was unable to do any of these things. And instead of being remem- 
bered he drifted, even before his death, into the quiet and obscurity 
of his niche in theatrical history: 

. .. the Pinero drama today is as out-of-date as Stonewall Jackson’s 

socks. It is conceivable that, thirty years ago when this drama was 

born, there were a few otherwise presumably rational persons who, 
when they got into a theatre, were profoundly impressed by the Laura 

Jean Libbey philosophies which Sir Arthur hornswogglingly couched 

in suave English and caused to be performed by even suaver English 


actors. But today these philosophies must seem utterly hollow and 
not a little nonsensical even to such impressionable folk as might 
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have been fetched by them in previous days. . .. [Pinero] is, as y 
ever he has been, an archbishop of the obvious.21 } 


Perhaps no more unkind, though no more fitting, epitaph for Pinero 
could be written than that of a playwright who has really deserved 

but never received the extravagant praise in which Pinero basked 
during the best years of his career: 


From all accounts, Pinero was the regenerator, the accelerator, and } 
prognosticator of the English Theater. He labored in the theatrical 


vineyard from the first hour, and carried off a rich booty, crowned C 

with a king’s accolade. He did his best, he worked hard and long, t 

to enamor the Theater with his gifts—fifty-five plays all told, trip- : 

ping close to each other’s heels, longer than Banquo’s issue, and I 

crowned like them too. For years he was the theatrical maypole of E 

England, and the English critics never got tired going round it; t 
round and round in honor of him who came to take the oratory and 

the lyric cry out of drama. ... He’s gone now, and no one knows F 

where Dandy Dick, the Second Mrs. Tanqueray, or the Notorious s 

Mrs. Ebbsmith is buried. There isn’t even a tablet in any church n 

as a memorial to one of them. All gone. t 

What’s not devoured by Times’ devouring hand, . 

Where’s Troy, and where’s the Maypole in the Strand?22 ; 

a 

1George Jean Nathan, The Autobiography of an Attitude (New York, \ 

1925), pp. 211-213. 2 

22Sean O’Casey, The Green Crow (New York, 1956), pp. 69-70. a 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF ORGANIZATION- 
AL STRUCTURE IN ORAL COMMUNICATION 


ERNEST THOMPSON 


ARIOUS ASPECTS OF ORGANIZATION in oral communication have 

been investigated recently by researchers in speech and psychol- 
ogy.1 The results of their studies have not consistently supported 
the traditional assumption that organization is an important concept 
in speech. In fact, one writer concluded that organization was ap- 
parently not essential to effective oral communication.2 In contrast 
to this, a survey of speech texts used currently in college-level 
public speaking courses indicated that adequate organization is con- 
sidered one of the necessary ingredients of an effective oral com- 
munication. In view of the widespread acceptance of the impor- 
tance of organization by leading students of speech, and the lack of 


Mr. Thompson (Ph.D. University of Minnesota, 1960) is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Speech at Boston University. This article is based on his Ph.D. dissert- 
ation which was completed under the direction of Professor William S. Howell. 

*See K. C. Beighley, “An Experimental Study of the Effect of Four Speech 
Variables on Listener Comprehension,” Speech Monographs, XIX (1952), 249- 
258; Beighley, “An Experimental Study of the Effect of Three Speech Vari- 
ables on Listener Comprehension,” Speech Monographs, XXI (1954), 248-253; 
Harvey Cromwell and Richard Kunkel, “The Relative Effect on Audience 
Attitude of the First Versus the Second Argumentative Speech of a Series,” 
Speech Monographs, XVII (1950), 105-122; Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, 
and Harold M. Kelley, Communication and Persuasion (New Haven, 1953), Ch. 
4; Hovland, ed., The Order of Presentation in Persuasion (New Haven, 1957) ; 
R. G. Smith, “Effects of Speech Organization Upon Attitudes of College 
Students,” Speech Monographs, XVIII (1951), 292-301; Donald L. Thistleth- 
waite, Henry de Haan, and Joseph Kamenetzky, “The Effects of ‘Directive’ 
and ‘Non-Directive’ Communication Procedures on Attitudes,” Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, LI (1955), 107-113. 

*R. G. Smith, Principles of Public Speaking (New York, 1958) p. 106. 

*See John W. Black and Wilbur Moore, Speech: Code, Meaning, and Com- 
munication (New York, 1955); Winston Brembeck and William S. Howell, 
Persuasion (New York, 1952); W. Norwood Brigance, Speech Communication 
(New York, 1953); Charles T. Brown, Introduction to Speech (Boston, 1955) ; 
Donald Bryant and Karl Wallace, Oral Communication (New York, 1954) ; 
Glen Mills, Composing the Speech (New York, 1952); Alan H. Monroe, Prin- 
ciples and Types of Speech (Chicago, 1955); Ralph G. Nichols and Thomas 
R. Lewis, Listening and Speaking (Dubuque, Iowa, 1954); Lester Thonssen 
and Howard Gilkinson, Basic Training in Speech (Boston, 1947); Robert 
Oliver, The Psychology of Persuasive Speech (New York, 1957). 
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significant supporting evidence, the need for further investigation of 
this area is apparent. This study was designed further to investigate, 
experimentally, the role of organization in oral communication. 


DEFINITION OF “ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE” 


Organization is an extremely general term. Traditionally, the 
elements included in organization have been subsumed under the 
heading of disposition. However, that classification is not complete- 
ly satisfactory. Thonssen and Baird asserted that invention and 
disposition are “inextricably interwoven,” and admitted that the 
distinction they made between them was arbitrary. Furthermore, 
problems of clarity and sequence of ideas have been treated under 
the heading of style.5 Consequently, the concept of organization 
may be, and has been, defined in various ways. 

Clearly within the traditional meaning of organization, however, 
is the arrangement or sequence of the specific materials that a 
speaker has at his disposal. That is, rhetorical theory specifies 
clarity of relationships, including the coordination and subordination 
of the main points, sub-points, and supporting materials, and transi- 
tions between them.® Assuming that a speaker has all of the mate- 
rial he needs for an effective communication, he still must find a 
suitable structure into which all of the units of material will fall— 
a structure which will help present a clear, unified, coherent ac- 
count of the available material. To put it another way, an orderly 
sequence of ideas must be presented; the structure of the speech 
should be so arranged as to be coherent and clearly and easily per- 
ceived in all of its relationships. This can be labeled the “organ- 
izational structure” of the communication. It is this aspect of 
organization about which this study is concerned. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


If organizational structure makes a difference in the effectiveness 
of an oral communication, it should be possible to measure the dif- 


‘Lester Thonssen and A. Craig Baird, Speech Criticism (New York, 1948), 
p. 392. 

*Thonssen and Baird, pp. 412 and 431. 

°H. B. Lathrop, “Unity, Coherence, and Emphasis,” Wisconsin University 
Studies in Language and Literature, No. 2 (Madison, 1918), p. 78; and Elaine 
Pagel, “Concepts of Perspicuity as a Factor in Public Speaking, Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXVI (February, 1940), 38-44. 
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ference by varying the organizational structure. This has been at- 
tempted in various ways.7 However, since some psychological 
studies have indicated that the organizational ability of the listeners 
may also influence learning,® a meaningful measurement of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of organizational structure in oral communication 
requires control of the listeners’ level of ability in organization. 
Accordingly, the problem in this study was to measure possible 
differences in retention and shift-of-opinion that might result from 
the presentation of three communications, varied only in terms of 
organizational structure, to three groups of subjects, equated accord- 
ing to level of ability in organization. 

Four hypotheses were tested: (1) when the level of ability in 
organization is controlled, subjects who listen to a more adequately 
structured communication will score higher on the retention tests 
(immediate and delayed) than will subjects who listen to a less 
adequately structured communication; (2) when the level of ability 
in organization is controlled, subjects who listen to a more ade- 
quately structured communication will demonstrate greater shift of 
opinion than will subjects who listen to a less adequately structured 
communication; (3) when the organizational structure of the com- 
munication is controlled, subjects who possess a higher level of 
ability in organization will score higher on the retention tests (im- 
mediate and delayed) than will subjects who possess a lower level 
of ability in organization; and (4) when presented with an inade- 
quately structured communication, subjects who possess a higher 
degree of ability in organization will demonstrate less shift of opin- 
ion than will subjects who possess a lower level of ability in organ- 
ization. 

PROCEDURE 

A ten-minute communication on the topic of “a guaranteed an- 
nual wage” was composed and submitted to a panel of ten expert 
judges, all staff members of the Department of Speech, Purdue Uni- 
versity. Nine of ten judges rated this communication (Communica- 
tion I) either “adequately structured” or “very adequately struc- 
tured,” on a four-point scale ranging from “very adequately struc- 
tured” to “very inadequately structured.” 


"Beighley; Cromwell; and Smith, “Effects of Speech Organization.” 

®James Deese, The Psychology of Learning (New York, 1952), p. 79; and 
Leo Postman, “Learned Principles of Organization in Memory,” Psychological 
Monographs: General and Applied, LX VIII, No. 3, Whole No. 374. 
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In order to achieve variation of the structure, each sentence of 
Communication I was arbitrarily treated as a unit. A second com- 
munication (Communication II) was prepared by randomly re-ar- 
ranging the units (sentences) of Communication I within each of 
the eight main points presented in the communication. Thus, while 
the original order of the main points was preserved, point one pre- 
ceded point two, etc., the arrangement of the units within each 
main point was a matter of chance. A third communication (Com- 
munication III) was prepared by randomly re-arranging the units 
of Communication I within each of the three divisions of the com- 
munication: introduction, body, and conclusion. Introductory mate- 
rial thus preceded the main substance of the communication, and 
concluding material was presented last; but within each division, the 
arrangement of the units was a matter of chance. In this manner, 
three communications, varied only in organizational structure, were 
prepared. The same panel of judges rated both Communications 
II and III as inadequately structured. 

The judges were also asked to rank the three communications 
on the basis of structure. All ranked Communication I above Com- 
munications II and III, and seven of the ten ranked Communica- 
tion II above Communication III. Thus, the three communications 
used in the study represented at least two, and probably three, levels 
of structure: adequately structured, moderately structured, and 
grossly unstructured. 

If the structure of the units of a communication makes a dif- 
ference to the listeners, the kind of “unstructuring” used in this 
experiment should make it possible to demonstrate the difference. 
Furthermore, this procedure has the all-important advantage of 
holding constant all other factors in the speaking situation while 
allowing the structure to be manipulated freely. 

A skilled reader recorded the three manuscripts on tape. All 
aspects of the recording were kept as constant as possible. This 
resulted in three tape recordings, essentially identical except for 
organizational structure. 

A retention test was developed to measure the relative effective- 
ness of the communications. A twenty-nine item, multiple-choice 
(four alternatives) test attempted to sample the content of the com- 
munications. Validity was estimated by two methods: (1) by deter- 
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mining content validity, and (2) by presenting the test to a group 
of fifty-five subjects who had not heard any of the communications 
and comparing the results with those who heard the communica- 
tions. The mean score for the control group was 10.20, compared 
to a mean score of 15.48 for the experimental groups. A t-test of 
the difference was highly significant, indicating that the test did 
have some validity. A split-half internal consistency coefficient was 
used to estimate reliability. Using the Spearman-Brown Correction 
Formula, a Pearson Product-Moment Correlation of .56 was 
achieved. In view of the small number of items in the test (29), 
this was considered to be satisfactory. 

A second measuring instrument used was an attitude scale to 
measure the shift of opinion that occurred as a result of the com- 
munications. A seven-point scale was developed, ranging from com- 
plete agreement to neutral to complete disagreement. The scale was 
administered before and after the presentation of one of the com- 
munications. Any shifts in position were attributed to the persua- 
sive effect of the communication. 

A third measuring instrument was the Goyer Organization of 
Ideas Test.1° This test is a measure of ability “to organize ideas 
in what would generally be considered the most meaningful way.’ 
Through the use of this test, it was possible to select three groups 
of subjects with comparable abilities in “the organization of iceas.” 

Students enrolled in one of the two basic speech courses offe*e 
at Purdue University were the subjects for this study. They were 
primarily male freshmen majoring in Engineering. The exceptions 
included a handful of females and upperclassmen, and a small pro- 
portion of physical education, industrial education, agriculture, and 
forestry majors. There were eight hundred and forty-nine students 
officially enrolled in the course. 

The Goyer Organization of Ideas Test was administered to all 
students early in the semester. Two hundred and seven were ulti- 
mately used in the later tests. They were divided into three groups 
of sixty-nine subjects each; twenty-three of whom had scored in 

°Cyril Hoyt, “Basic Principles of Measurement,” College of Education 
Bulletin, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, n.d. (about 1956). 

**Robert S. Goyer, “A Study of Individual Differences in Ability and 
Achievement of College Students in the Organization of Ideas” (Unpublished 


Ph.D. Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1955). 
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the upper third of the distribution of the Goyer test, twent-'h 
in the middle third, and twenty-three in the lower th.rd 

Seven weeks after the initial exposure to the communicat o” 
one hundred and thirty-five subjects were asked to partic pate n 
a delayed testing program. The subjects were chosen randomly, 
fifteen from each sub-group. Copies of the test and attitude scale 
were mailed to the selected subjects. At least ten from each sub- 
group responded; hence, each sub-group was ultimately reduced to 
ten subjects, leaving a total sample of ninety (90). 

The statistical design was a 3 x 3 factorial design, containing two 
fixed factors of three levels each. See Figure 1. Factor A was the 
label used to distinguish the variable concerned with the listeners’ 
level of ability in the organization of ideas. The three levels were 
high level of ability (a,), medium level of ability (ag), and low 
level of ability (a3). Factor B was the label used to distinguish 
the variable concerned with the structure of the communication. 
The three levels were adequately structured (b;), moderately un- 
structured (bz), and grossly unstructured (bs). Analysis of Vari- 
ance techniques were used to test the significance of observed dif- 
ferences. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 summarizes the results of the immediate retention test. 
Subjects who had scored in the upper third of the Goyer test (a;) 
scored higher than did subjects who had scored in either the middle 
third (a2) or lower third (a3). Compare 16.59 to 15.36 and 14.49. 
Similarly, subjects who heard Communication I (b;) scored higher 
than did subjects who heard either Communication II (bz) or Com- 
munication III (bs). Compare 16.52 to 15.62 and 14.30. Subjects 
who scored the highest were those who possessed a high level of 
skill in organization and who were exposed to Communication I 
(Cell 1); subjects who scored the lowest were those who possessed 
a low level of skill in organization and who were exposed to Com- 
munication III (Cell 9). The differences were small, but consistent 
and significant (See Table 2). Thus, both variables appeared signifi- 
cantly to affect immediate retention. 
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TABLE 1—MEAN Scores ATTAINED ON IMMEDIATE RETENTION TEST ) Th 
sul 

bi bs bs A cat 

(1) (2) (3) 
18.13 16.17 15.48 16.59 tha 

(4) (5) (6) inv 

as 16.17 15.87 14.04 15.36 i tor. 

as (7) (8) (9) con 
15.26 14.83 13.39 14.49 tior 

B 16.52 15.62 14.30 15.48 pro 


TABLE 2—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ATTAINED 
ON IMMEDIATE RETENTION TEST pon 


Source oF VARIATION SuM oF SQUARES DF MEAN SQUARES F 
Factor A 153.86 2 76.93 6.43** 
Factor B 171.66 2 85.83 7.1744 } 
Interaction 20.43 4 5.11 —- 
Error 2,369.74 198 11.97 
Total 2,715.69 206 *5 
**Significant at the 1% level. , 


TABLE 3—MEAN Scores ATTAINED ON DELAYED RETENTION 


TEST 
| 
bi be bs A 
a (1) (2) (3) 
15.71 13.70 11.22 13.53 


(5) 


| obse 
a 
11.00 11.11 11.80 11.30 m 
as (7) (8) (9) alas 
11.92 12.01 11.51 11.80 ® 
B 12.87 12.27 11.50 12.21 — 7 
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Table 3 summarizes the results of the delayed retention test. 

} The over-all trend appears similar to the immediate retention re- 

sults, but not as consistent. Analysis of Variance (Table 4) indi- 

cated that variations in Factor A were significant, but that varia- 

tions in Factor B were probably due to chance. It should be noted 

that the limitations of the mailing procedure and the small n’s 

involved may have influenced the results as much as the time fac- 

' tor. Nonetheless, variations between the groups who heard different 

communications must be attributed to chance. The significant varia- 

tions in Factor A indicate that the listeners’ skill in organization 
probably influenced delayed retention. 


TABLE 4—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES ATTAINED 
ON DELAYED RETENTION TEST 


Source OF VARIATION Sum oF SquaRES DF MEAN SQUARES F 


Factor A 82.42 2 41.21 4.52* 
Factor B 28.16 2 14.08 1.55 
Interaction 78.41 4 19.60 2.15 

| Error 738.00 198 9.11 

Total 926.99 206 


*Significant at the 5% level. 
Tables 5 and 7 show the shift of opinion results. None of the 
observed differences was significant in either the immediate or de- 

layed shift of opinion tests. 


TABLE 5—IMMEDIATE MEAN SHIFT OF OPINION RESULTS 


bi ba bs A 
an (1) (2) (3) 
1.22 46 91 86 
aa (4) (5) (6) 
1.46 14 1.24 1.14 
as (7) (8) (9) 


1.20 


| 
= 1.11 1.22 1.17 
B 1.29 17 1.12 1.06 
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TABLE 6—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF IMMEDIATE MEAN SHIFT 
oF OPINION RESULTS 


Source OF VARIATION Sum oF SQUARES DF Mean SQUARES F 


Factor A 4.09 2 2.05 wen 
Factor B 9.80 2 4.90 1.84 
Interaction 3.33 4 83 ce 
Error 529.03 198 2.67 

Total 546.25 206 


TasLeE 7—DELAYED MEAN SHIFT OF OPINION RESULTS 


bi bs bs A 

a (1) (2) (3) 
85 1.45 1.10 1.13 

as (4) (5) (6) 
1.50 30 1.65 1.15 

as (7) (8) (9) 
65 55 90 70 
B 1.00 7 1.22 99 


TABLE 8—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DELAYED SHIFT 
oF OPINION RESULTS 


SouRCE OF VARIATION Sum oF SQUARES pF MEAN SQUARES F 


Factor A 3.91 2 1.96 —— 
Factor B 3.04 2 1.52 we 
Interaction 10.38 4 2.60 rs 
Error 282.92 81 3.49 
Total 300.25 89 
SUMMARY 


The major purpose of this study was to examine the relative 
effectiveness of organizational structure in oral communication while 
controlling the listeners’ level of ability in organization. Specifically, 
the problem was to measure possible differences in retention and 
shift of opinion that might result from the presentation of three 
communications, varied only in terms of organizational structure, 
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to three groups of subjects, equated according to level of ability in 
organization. 

Organizational structure was defined as the arrangement of the 
units of a communication, and the sentence was arbitrarily selected 
as the unit. The listeners’ level of ability was determined by the 
Goyer Organization of Ideas Test. 

With respect to immediate retention, the results clearly indicated 
the importance of organizational structure and listeners’ level of 
ability in organization in this specific oral communication setting. 
When the listeners’ level of ability in organization was controlled, 
subjects who listened to a better-structured communication consist- 
ently and significantly scored higher on the immediate retention test 
than did subjects who listened to a less well-structured communica- 
tion. The same trend was observed in the delayed retention results 
as well, but the differences were not significant. Furthermore, when 
the organizational structure of the communication was controlled, 
subjects who had scored relatively high on the Goyer test consist- 
ently and significantly scored higher on both the immediate and de- 
layed retention tests than did subjects who had scored relatively 
low on the Goyer test. Thus, both organizational structure and 
listeners’ level of ability in organization appear to influence the 
retention of a communication. 

The shift of opinion results were inconclusive; no significant 
differences were observed. It should be noted, however, that on the 
immediate shift of opinion test (Table 5) the mean shifts were 
considerably less for those subjects who had a relatively high level 
of ability in organization when they were exposed to an inadequate- 
ly structured communication than when they were exposed to an 
adequately structured communication. This trend was not apparent 
for those subjects who possessed a relatively low level of skill in 
organization; they seemed to shift about the same regardless of the 
organizational structure. Since the differences were not statistically 
significant, no generalization is warranted. It may well be, how- 
ever, that additional refinement in procedure will make it possible 
to demonstrate significant differences. 
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LUCIAN AND THE RHETORIC OF THE SECOND 
CENTURY 


Joun W. Krk 


LTHOUGH ALMOST COMPLETELY overlooked by historians of rhet- 
Aj. much has been written about Lucian of Samosota. Vari- 
ously evaluated as a “Second Century Voltaire,”! as “Lucian the 
Sophist,”2 and, because of his irreverant attitude toward religion, 
by various religious sects throughout the centuries as a blackguard 
and a charlatan, Lucian was considered one of the most important 
of the ancients by Erasmus who carried on written colloquies with 
him across the centuries. But, in all these treatments, there has 
been only the slightest suggestion that Lucian might provide an 
excellent critical insight into the rhetoric of the second century.* 
I should like to carry this suggestion further by investigating 
Lucian’s work from the point of view of the rhetorician.* 

In order to understand Lucian’s place in the history of rhetoric, 
let us compare his times with those of another writer of dialogues, 
Plato. 

At the time of Plato, sophistry, once a significant philosophical 
inquiry, had fallen into decay. Teachers parroted stock idioms and 
their method was largely empirical. Teachers of rhetoric and phil- 
osophy had turned from their original goals of innovation in philoso- 
phical and literary thought and sought personal gain instead. Like 
a voice in the dark, Plato cried out against these perversions. His 


Mr. Kirk (M.A., The Ohio State University, 1955), is Instructor of Speech 
at the University of Florida. 

1J. W. Hewitt, “Second Century Voltaire,” Classical Journal, XI (1909), 
163-175. 

°F. J. Putnam, “Lucian the Sophist,” Classical Philology, IV (1909) 162-177. 

*For a short treatment of the life and influence of Lucian, see: F. G. 
Allinson, Lucian (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1927). See 
especially pp. 121 ff. 

“Lucian was born at the end of the first quarter of the second century, 
A.D., in Samosota on the Euphrates. He was a Syrian and thus holder of a 
“second class” Roman Citizenship. As a youth, he was apprenticed to a relative 
who was a stone worker. After working at this trade for a short time, he left 
the land of his birth and went to Greece to study rhetoric. He became an out- 
standing practitioner of the art and had apparently achieved considerable fame 
when he abruptly turned away from public speaking to pursue the life of a 
writer. In his remaining years he wrote the satirical dialogues which have 
won him the admiration of centuries of readers. 

[70] 
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attack was so literate and his criticism so stimulating that Greek 
thought seemed once again to be turned to loftier matters. 

Five hundred years later, Lucian flourished amid strikingly 
similar circumstances. The teachings of the Greco-Roman philosophy 
and rhetoric had degenerated into a sort of side-show exhibitionism. 
The great rhetorical treatises of Cicero and Quintilian had been 
reduced to a set of pedagogical rules for use in the classroom, and 
the teachers were often little more than entertainers. There was, 
perhaps, a greater and more enduring reason for this debasement 
in Lucian’s time than in Plato’s. Because the Roman Republic had 
ended and men no longer had a voice in public affairs, the practical 
value of rhetoric had lessened considerably. 

Lucian, like Plato, turned his wrath against the abuses that sur- 
rounded him. He, like Plato, chose the medium of the dialogue for 
his attacks. Whereas Plato was not above using satire in his dialo- 
gues, Lucian operated wholly in this realm. His wit was caustic 
and merciless. And if it is true that his objectivity sometimes suf- 
fered from his ironic approach, there is also considerable evidence 
that his blows hit home.5 

It is obvious that Plato worked on a more serious level than 
Lucian. Yet Lucian’s satirical jibes at rhetoric reveal a sound body 
of principles behind his attack. Plato was a philosopher, and 
genuinely concerned with the constructive value of his works. His 
attack on rhetoric in the “Gorgias,” for instance, was followed by 
constructive advice in the “Phaedrus.” In contrast, Lucian was not 
a philosopher. He appears to have had no set philosophical values. 
He often used the precepts of one philosophy to attack another, 
and then, elsewhere, reversed allegiances. It is a serious mistake, 
however, to assume that because Lucian wrote in a vein of levity 
he had no constructive purpose. It is, perhaps, this mistake which 
has caused scholars to overlook Lucian’s contributions to rhetoric.® 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that Lucian’s impor- 
tance in the Renaissance was as great as that of any classical writer.” 
The question of what effect Lucian had on attitudes toward public 
speaking at this time is an interesting one that might profitably be 
investigated. It is also reasonable to suspect that a writer who was 
read by nearly every schoolboy (as he was in the seventeenth cen- 


®See A. Croiset, Lucian (Paris: Librarie Hachette Et Cie, 1882), pp. 9-10. 
®Allison, p. 124. 
"Ibid., p. 121 ff. 
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tury) might well have influenced their thinking on the subjects with 
which he dealt. 

Skill as a writer was Lucian’s greatest attribute. He mastered to 
a high degree the pure Attic Greek which was the literary language 
of his time. Perhaps this evaluation by Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay will serve to point up Lucian’s skill: 


I am now deep in Aristophanes and Lucian. Of Aristophanes I 
think as I have always thought; but Lucian has agreeably surprised 
me. ... I am charmed with him. His style seems to me to be superior 
to any extant writer who lived later than the age of Demosthenes 
and Theophrastus. He has a most peculiar and delicate vein of 
humor. ... I hardly know where to find an instance of a writer, in 
the decline of a literature, who has shown an invention so rich and 
a taste so pure.8 


Lucian has often been criticized for being too negative in his 
attitude—for not taking a constructive approach toward anything. 
Although there is truth in this charge, it has tended to blind the 
critic’s eyes to the fact that behind Lucian’s satirical sneer is a 
wealth of constructive criticism on many things, including rhetoric 
and rhetoricians. Consider this advice from his “Lexiphanes”: 


But before all things, prithee remember me this, not to mimic the 
worst inventions of modern rhetoricians, and smack your lips over 
them, but to trample on them, and emulate the great classical 
examples.9 


And later he suggests that the greatest fault of the contemporary 
rhetoricians is this: 


. . . you do not first arrange the meaning of your expressions, and 
then dress them up in word and phrase; but if you can pick up any- 
where some outlandish locution, or invent one that seems pretty to 
you, you try to tack a meaning on to it, and are miserable if you 
cannot stuff it in somewhere, though it may have no necessary con- 
nection with what you have to say.10 


It is important to remember that Lucian’s life was inextricably 
embroiled in the great upheaval of the second century which up- 
rooted all the old traditions and put in their place the empty values 
of the new sophistic. These years from 100 to 200 A.D. saw the 
final dethroning of classical Greek traditions and their being re- 


SH. S. Jarrett, “Macaulay’s Classical Reading,” Classical Journal, XX 
(1915), 163. 

In all instances in this paper, I have preferred the translations of A. M. 
Harmon over the Fowler translation. A. M. Harmon, Lucian (trans.) (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925). “Lexiphanes,” V. 

*°Tbid., “The Dead Come to Life or The Fisherman,” III, 1. 
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placed by the Romanizing influences which were to prevail until 
replaced, in turn, by Christianity. These were, perhaps, some of 
the most significant years in the history of the development of 
modern learning. And Lucian was there, commenting on affairs, 
seeing them with the objectivity born of revolt, and reporting them 
almost as a modern observer. The ease and fluidity of his style 
make it seem that we have leaped the centuries between and are 
hearing about these ancient times from a twentieth century ob- 
server! 

Although Lucian’s importance as a critic of his times has been 
minimized by those who contend that good criticism cannot be 
conducted wholly in the realm of wit and sarcasm, there are others 
who consider him a valid and significant observer. J. W. H. Atkins 
in The History of Criticism, evaluates Lucian’s attack on the new 
sophistic in this way: “while many of the critics had already sensed 
the dangers of the movement, by none were its evils so vividly 
depicted or so scathingly decried. . . 

It would seem that there is much Lucian can teach us about 
the rhetoric of the second century through his role as a critic. 

Attacks on excesses of style and on inadequate and hollow inven- 
tion are apparent in many of Lucian’s dialogues. But there are two 
dialogues in particular, The Double Indictment and A Professor of 
Public Speaking, which contain the heart of his attitude toward 
rhetoric. 

The Double Indictment is Lucian’s answer to his critics. Ap- 
parently the rhetoricians had attacked him for his irreverence, and 
most probably made allusion to his having once been one of them. 
The philosophers, in turn, attacked him for employing the literary 
form of the dialogue, which since Plato’s time had been reserved 
for philosophy, and degrading it by using it as a weapon of satire 
and ridicule. 

In The Double Indictment, therefore, Lucian sets up a mock 
trial—always a delight to Greek audiences—in which Oratory brings 
charges of neglect against “the Syrian” (Lucian), and Dialogue 
charges maltreatment. 

The dialogue begins with a speech by Zeus who seeks to decide 
a number of earthly legal disputes which have been appealed to the 
gods for decision. Hermes is instructed to go to Olympus and 


47. W. H. Atkins, Literary Criticism In Antiquity (London: Metheun and 
Company, 1952), II, 338. 
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empanel jurors to try these cases. Five trials are arranged, the fifth 
one being concerned with the indictment against “the Syrian.” 

It may be thought that Lucian, in placing four trials before his 
own, is delaying the point of his attack. But nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. In the four preceding trials, he skillfully builds 
his case by pointing up the foibles of the over-pretentious public 
speaker and the pseudo philosopher. The speeches of the advocates 
in all the cases are models of what was taught in the schools of 
rhetoric. Nearly every speech starts with the announcement that 
the speaker is a man of few words. The arrangement of each speech 
is perfect in all respects. The fact that the subject is ludicrous, 
however, makes the artificiality of the structure stand out all the 
more clearly. The handling of the proofs and refutation is overdone 
just enough to make the reasoning appear somewhat specious. The 
over-all impression one gets from the trials is that they are nothing 
more than exercises in courtroom eristic. The fact that the hearers 
in the dialogue take all this seriously and find nothing unusual in it 
carries the obvious and unpleasant implication that rhetoric, as prac- 
ticed, was not far from the sort of chicanery exhibited in the dia- 
logue. 

Finally, the important case is introduced. Oratory speaks first. 
Here Lucian gets in a supremely ironic jab, making the speech of 
Oratory reflect the abuses of the time in a most convincing way. 
More interested in form than in content, Oratory borrows her 
prooemium from Demosthenes, adding the first sentence of the Third 
Olynthiac to the first sentence of the Oration on the Crown, and 
adapting both as best she can. The flow of the speech is continually 
marred by grand phrases and irrelevant but impressive words. 
Finally she states that Lucian started out as a rhetorician and 
accuses him of throwing her over after she made him what he is. 
Lucian, in his reply, concedes that rhetoric gave him his education 
and had him “enfranchised as a Greek,” for which he is grateful. 

Then, in a speech containing the essence of his attitude toward 
rhetoric as practiced in the second sophistic, Lucian explains why 
he deserted rhetoric. The sentiments might well have been ex- 
pressed by a twentieth century critic of the second century. He 
writes: 

Seeing that she was no longer modest and did not continue to 


clothe herself in the respectable way that she once did when Demos- 
thenes took her to wife, but made herself up, arranged her hair like 
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a courtesan, put on rouge, and darkened her eyes underneath, I be- 
came suspicious at once and secretly took note where she directed her 
glances. I pass over everything else, but every night our street was 
full of maudlin lovers coming to serenade her, knocking at the door, 
and sometimes even venturing to force an entrance in a disorderly 
fashion. She herself laughed and enjoyed these performances, and 
generally when she heard them singing love songs in a hoarse voice, 
she either peeped over the edge of the roof or else even slyly opened 
the windows, thinking that I would not notice it, and then wantoned 
and intrigued with them. I could not stand this, and as I did not 
think it best to bring an action for divorce against her on the 
grounds of adultry, I went to Dialogue, who lived nearby, and 
requested him to take me in.12 


After this stirring defense “the Syrian” was acquitted of the 
charge of abandoning rhetoric. 

In A Professor of Public Speaking Lucian launches a merciless 
attack on the practitioners of his former calling. At times, the 
vehemence of the author breaks through the thin disguise of his 
mouthpiece in the dialogue and Lucian speaks out as himself. 

Why was Lucian so obviously aroused in this piece? Certainly 
we can believe that Lucian, along with many other thinking people 
of his time, was offended by the abuses of the new sophistry; but 
it is hard to believe that this alone was sufficient reason for the 
savage outburst. Some of the statements in the dialogue suggest 
that perhaps Lucian realized the tide was too strong for him. We 
can imagine his audiences finding his pithy style too Spartan for 
their taste as they turned more and more toward the newer, flashier 
speakers. Perhaps Lucian, the old conservative classicist, began to 
feel that he was losing touch with his audiences. Lucian concludes 
A Professor of Public Speaking with this speech which seems to lend 
weight to this contention: 

As for me, I am spiritless and faint-hearted so I will get out of the 

road for you, and stop trifling with rhetoric, being unable to recom- 

mend myself to her by qualifications like those of yourself and your 
friend. Indeed, I have stopped already; so get the herald to proclaim 

an uncontested victory and take your tribute of admiration, remem- 

bering only this, that it is not by your speed that you have defeated 

us, through proving yourself more swift of foot than we, but because 

you took the road that was easy and downhill... 13 

There is something sad and disturbing in this prospect of the 
great mind, the discerning wit, the gifted writer and rhetorician 
bowing in defeat before the charlatan. 


**Harmon, “Double Indictment,” III, 143. 
**Ibid., “A Professor of Public Speaking,” IV, 171. 
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A Professor of Public Speaking is a firsthand report on the state 
of rhetoric in the second century by a man who knew it in 
the streets and on the platform, not by the scholar or theorist. The 
accuracy of the picture presented by Lucian in this dialogue is 
verified by other sources. Philostratus, in his Lives of the Sophists, 
although using words of praise, paints much the same picture of 
the rhetoricians of the time.1* Croiset, in his book on Lucian, 
spends considerable time supporting the accusations made by Lucian 
by citing illustrations from Philostratus.15 His point is that al- 
though the work is a satire and written with some heat, the picture 
of the sophist that is presented is not far from an accurate represent- 
ation. 

A Professor of Public Speaking begins in the same way that 
other notable treatises on the art begin. Lucian is recalling De 
Oratore and Ad Herrenium, when he begins with an older person 
giving advice to an aspiring student of rhetoric. This device helps 
to point up the irony in what follows. 

The boy asks for advice on how to become a public speaker. The 
giver-of-advice is apparently a rhetorician of the old school who 
ironically speaks in favor of the new in order to persuade the stu- 
dent to follow him. 

The giver-of-advice begins with his statement which sets the 
attitude of the piece and reveals the controlling image: 


Certainly the object of your quest is not trivial, nor one that 
calls for little effort, but rather one for which it is worth your while 
to work hard, to scant your sleep, and to put up with anything 
whatsoever. Just see how many who previously were nobodies have 
come to be accounted men of standing, millionaires, yes, even gentle- 
men, because of their eloquence. Do you not be daunted, however, 
and do not be dismayed at the greatness of your expectations, think- 
ing to undergo untold labors before you achieve them. I shall not 
conduct you by a rough road, or a steep and sweaty one, so that you 
will turn back halfway out of weariness. In that case I should be 
no better than those other guides who use the customary route— 
long, steep, toilsome, and, as a rule, hopeless. No, my advice has this 
to commend it, that ascending in the manner of a leisurely stroll 
through flowery fields and perfect shade in great comfort and luxury 
by a sloping bridle-path that is very short as well as very pleasant, 
you will gain the summit without sweating for it, you will bag your 
game without any effort, yes, by Heaven, you will banquet at your 


4Wilmer C. Wright (Trans.), The Lives of the Sophists (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1952). 
48Croiset, pp. 255 ff. 
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ease, looking down from the height at those who went the other way 
as they creep painfully upward over sheer and slippery crags, still 
in the foothills of the ascent, rolling off headfirst from time to time, 
and getting many a wound on the sharp rocks—and you, the while, 
on the top long before them, with a wreath upon your head, will be 
fortunate beyond compare, for you will have acquired from rhetoric 
in an instant all but in your sleep, every single blessing that there 


is!16 

We have, then, two trails to success: one, the old, conservative 
way fraught with many dangers; the other, the modern way, simple 
and effortless. 

The speaker admits that he made the mistake of taking the dif- 
ficult trail, but excuses himself in this manner: “You see, being 
still young, I could not discern what was better, but believed the 
poet to be telling the truth when he said that blessings are engender- 
ed of toil.”17 

The speaker goes on to say that in the search for that “desirable 
lady, Rhetoric” one comes face to face with a seemingly insurmount- 
able mountain. Upon closer observation, however, the observer sees 
that there are two trails up its side. The first is tended by a “vigor- 
ous man with hard muscles and a manly stride” who attempts to 
persuade the observer to take his trail by pointing out the footprints 
of Plato and Demosthenes. He declares that success will come if 
the footprints are followed “like a rope dancer.” He continues, 
“but if you should make even a slight misstep or set your foot 
out of them, or let your weight sway you to one side, you will fall 
from the direct road that leads to (success) .’’18 

This slap against the practice of slavish imitation was probably 
a legitimate attack on the older school of rhetoric. Whether Lucian 
actually agreed with this or not is hard to determine. Certainly 
he was strongly influenced by the Greek classics. It is also interesting 
that in his writings Lucian did not ever mention any of the Roman 
writers. His only references were to the Greeks of the classical 
period. 

Another unsavory aspect of the older teacher, according to the ad- 
vicegiver, is that he charges exorbitant fees for his instruction. 
Scholars have siezed upon this statement as evidence that the real- 
life counterpart of the advicegiver must have been a state-supported 

**Harmon, pp. 136-137. 
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teacher who charged no fees. This adds credence to the theory that 
the butt of the piece was a man named Pollux who held a state 
chair of rhetoric at that time. A reference in the dialogue to the 
teacher’s being a namesake of the sons of Zeus and Leda (Castor 
and Pollux) is the cornerstone of this theory. 

After dwelling on the inadequacies of this “absolute old fogey” 
and his laborious trail, the giver-of-advice describes the other trail: 


If you turn to the other road, you will find many people, among 
them a wholly clever and wholly handsome gentleman with mincing 
gait, a thin neck, a languishing eye, and a honeyed voice, who distills 
perfume, scratches his head with the tip of his finger, and carefully 
dresses his hair . . . he will address you . . . using very moderate 
language about himself: ‘Prithee, dear fellow, did Pythian Apollo send 
you to me, entitling me the best of speakers, just as, when Chaerephon 
questioned him, he told who was the wisest in that generation ?’19 
The Public Speaker carries on in this manner, lavishing praise 

on himself as a speaker. Then he informs us that it is unnecessary to 
go through all the preliminaries, the usual course of elementary in- 
struction and so forth, in order to become a great orator. We need 
only plunge right in, following his example, and by nightfall, we will 
be full-fledged orators—“even if you are quite in the prevailing fash- 
ion and do not know how to write.” 

He begins his description of the simple method by telling the 
fledgling what to bring with him from home in order to make the 
journey: 

Bring with you, then, as the principal thing, ignorance; secondly 

recklessness, and thereto effrontery and shamelessness. Modesty, re- 

spectability, self-restraint and blushes may be left at home, for they 

are useless and somewhat of a hindrance to the matter at hand. But 

you need also a very loud voice, a shameless singing delivery, and 

a gait like mine. They are essential indeed, and sometimes sufficient 

in themselves.20 

Now we are beginning to get a picture of what the orators of 
the second century were like. Wilmer Cave Wright, discussing this 
dialogue in the introduction to his translation of Philostratus’ Lives, 
leads us to surmise that Lucian’s satire of Pollux might be appropri- 
ate to other sophists since “the passage quoted from a declamation of 
Pollux by Philostratus is not inferior to other such extracts in the 
Lives.”21 

**Tbid., p. 151. 
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Here we come to the core of Lucian’s attack on the prevailing 
sophistry. The Public Speaker lists the rules by which he has 
achieved the heights of oratorical fame. Embodied in these “rules” 
is the substance of Lucian’s attack on the rhetoric of the new sophis- 
tic. The attacks are so clear and so well placed that they need not 
be expanded upon by a commentator. The reader can see that just 
under the surface of these ironic comments are solid, valid argu- 
ments which strike at the heart of the weaknesses of the new sophis- 
try; for this reason, Lucian’s attack is presented here at length. 


And next I shall tell you the rules that you must follow in order 
that Rhetoric may recognize and welcome you, and not turn you her 
back and bid you go to, as if you were an outsider prying into her 
privacies. First of all, you must pay especial attention to outward 
appearance, and to the graceful set of your cloak. Then cull from some 
source or other fifteen, or anyhow not more than twenty, Attic words, 
drill yourself carefully in them, and have them ready at the tip of 
your tongue—‘sundry,’ ‘eftsoons,’ ‘prithee,’ ‘in some wise,’ ‘fair sir,’ 
and the like. Whenever you speak, sprinkle in some of them as a 
relish. Never mind if the rest is inconsistent with them, unrelated, 
and discordant. Only let your purple stripe be handsome and bright, 
even if your cloak is but a blanket of the thickest sort. Hunt up 
obscure, unfamiliar words, rarely used by the ancients, and have a 
heap of these in readiness to launch at your audience. As for read- 
ing the classics, don’t you do it—either that twaddling Isocrates or 
that uncouth Demosthenes or that tiresome Plato. No, read the 
speeches of the men who lived only a little before our own time and 
these pieces that they call ‘exercises,’ declamations in order to secure 
from them a supply of provisions which you can use up as occasion 
arises drawing, as it were, on the buttery. ... Take no pains at all 
that the first thing, just because it really is first, shall be said at the 
appropriate time, and the second directly after it, and the third after 
that, but say first whatever occurs to you first... . Over everything 
let those few words of yours run riot and bloom, and let ‘sundry’ and 
‘forsooth’ be incessant, even if there is no need of them; for they 
are ornamental even when uttered at random. 

If ever it seems an opportune time to intone, intone everything 
and turn it into song. And if ever you are at a loss for matter to 
intone, say ‘Gentlemen of the jury’ in the proper tempo and consider 
the music of your sentence complete. Cry ‘Woe is me!’ frequently; 
slap your thigh, bawl, clear your throat while you are speaking, and 
stride about swaying your hips.22 


I wonder if the reader is struck, as I am, by the resemblances 
between these ideas and those in Aristotle’s discussion of style in the 
Rhetoric? The advice is essentially the same. Only the teaching 
method is different. 


*2Harmon, pp. 155-163. 
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After having described how well his theories worked in his own 
life, Public Speaker exhorts his auditor to follow the same path and 
claim the victory that will be his when he takes “the road that was 
easy and downhill.” 


Lucian has been a part of the literature of our field for seven 
hundred years. During that time he has been looked upon with a 
variety of attitudes. At one time, churchmen took him seriously and 
attempted to launch arguments against the deftly humorous jabs of 
his dialogues. Because they took him too seriously, they were laughed 
at by subsequent critics. But it is one thing to mistake humor for 
seriousness and another to consider that because a man uses the 
medium of humorous satire he has nothing important to say. It is 
suggested here that this latter mistake has been made by historians 
of rhetoric. It is further suggested that a serious study of Lucian’s 
attack on rhetoric, in relation to other writers and the events of his 
time, might shed more light on the true nature of the rhetoric of the 
second sophistic. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FRANK B. Davis 
Auburn University 


NOTES 


It was the plan, the hope, of the new editor of this section of the Journal 
that many members of the Association would have brief ideas that they 
would like to share—ideas, thoughts, reactions that they deemed interesting, 
even valuable, but yet not of sufficient importance, size, or development to 
send in manuscript form to Editor White. I so stated in a mimeographed 
memo sent to more than 200 people, and I fully expected to have enough 
response to fill at least two issues. I could not have been more wrong! Not 
a single solitary NOTE did I receive; I still think the idea a good one and 
surely many of us have casual ideas we would like to share. For example: 

There is a problem that has faced many of us at one time or another, either 
as employer or employee. It is rarely discussed. Offhand, I could not find an 
article in any of our speech journals devoted to it, although there were slight 
or oblique references and an occasional article in the general area. I remember 
one meeting of the administrator’s interest group at SAA where the problem 
was brought up, but it was not enthusiastically, fully, or openly discussed. 
It is a moral, an ethical issue, really, and it sometimes is referred to in various 
terms—perhaps the roughest, most frank and unpopular being “contract jump- 
ing.” Just what is it? One difficulty in dealing with “contract jumping” is 
securing an acceptable definition; the time element is most difficult to tie down. 
The overall problem involves the situation wherein a teacher either applies 
for or is offered a position; he accepts and signs the contract to teach the 
following year at an institution; sometime later he notifies the school he is 
not coming, or, at least to be polite, asks for his contract release. 

In the plans of most employers and employees the winter and spring 
months are used to complete teaching and research staffs and to shop for new 
jobs. Then as soon as possible, by late spring, everyone is set! All unsuccess- 
ful candidates for positions have been notified or all contacts informed that 
the applicant is no longer available. The coming year’s schedule is made up, 
activities planned, courses assigned; the new teacher starts outlining his 
courses and begins dreading the physical inconvenience of moving. Everything 
is progressing according to the plans and contracts signed by both parties. 

Now starts the shinanigans! It starts with department head “X” when he 
is notified by the Dean that he has more money for a given position. “X” 
picks up the phone and calls teacher “Y”, offering him more money than he 
contracted for several weeks or even months ago at institution “Z”. Here is 
Ethical Problem Number 1. 

“y” decides he would prefer the position with more money. He knows 
that the people at institution “Z” are counting on him; he may have received 
books, syllabi, information on what his duties are. He knows it is too late 
for school “Z” to hire someone else—if they are ethical. So we have Ethical 
Problem Number 2. Shall he ask school “Z” to release him from contract? 
Shall he develop some reasons for the release request? Shall he merely say, 
“IT am not coming”? 

Problem Number 3 may actually be legal as well as ethical in nature; shall 
the institution release “Y”? A man forced to teach at an institution against 
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his will would probably be a poor teacher, so school “Z” releases “Y,” but 
finds itself with schedules and obligations which cannot be met. 

Back to the definition in the first paragraph—what about the time ele- 
ment? I submit to you that any department head who asks a person to break 
a contract, and any person who asks for cancellation of a contract after mid- 
June is under deep suspicion in my book. I realize circumstances alter cases 
and there may be exceptions, but generally speaking, that is my description of 
“contract jumping” and it is on a par with horse stealing, drowning little 
chickens, and telling your wife’s true age. 

By contrast I know of one case where a young teacher had accepted in the 
early spring a professorship at one of our southern universities. In May a 
junior college presidency was tended him. This individual refused the offer 
on the basis that he had committed himself for the fall and therefore could 
not accept any offers. This man showed a tremendous amount of ethical 
s 


NEWS 
SUMMER ACTIVITIES: 


Although many of us may have had important summer activities, at least 
two of our group should have special congratulations—MISS NAN PARKER 
of Jacksonville University became MRS. CLYDE WILLIAMS, JR. on June 
25th and in Arkansas HOYLE CLEM CAROLAN of Fort Smith Junior Col- 
lege was married in June. 

Some of us were fortunate enough to travel in other countries. For in- 
stance, RAY SMITH, Designer for the Woman’s College of North Carolina 
theatre spent the summer in France and Italy while MAYNARD G. FRENCH 
of the same institution studied Greek Drama and Architecture in its original 
setting. JIMMY PARKER of Converse College studied Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan Drama at Stratford-Upon-Avon under a scholarship awarded 
through the Institution of International Education. ELEANOR KING, asso- 
ciate professor of speech and dramatic art at Arkansas University, is on leave 
for fifteen months, beginning last June. Miss King will spend the majority 
of her time in Japan studying dance. She is going by a Swedish freighter to 
Japan and will return to the U.S. on the same boat. By this means, she will 
make a trip around the world. She has also planned short visits to other 
Asian countries in order to make a study of native forms of dance. 

Others of us did some shifting about and I am sure found the experience 
rewarding. TOM ROUSSE of the University of Texas and ELTON ABER- 
NATHY of Southwest Texas State College were lecturers at the Baylor Uni- 
versity summer speech workshop. E. J. J. KRAMER of SLI appeared at the 
International Cooperation Communication Seminar at Boyne Mountain Lodge, 
Michigan. J. G. BARTON, WILLARD BOOTH, GRESDNA GALLOWAY 
went from West Texas State College to work in the annual production “Drama 
of the Alamo” in San Antonio. LORRAINE NEVUE of Jacksonville Uni- 
versity traveled to Camp Somerset in Oakland, Maine, to serve as dramatics 
counsellor. “Unto These Hills” at Cherokee, North Carolina, furnished activ- 
ity for ARTHUR W. MacDONALD and DONNA SHERMAN from Converse 
College, LORRAINE MAHAFFEY also of Converse had a scholarship to the 
Flat Rock Playhouse. A traveller to the west was HARVEY CROMWELL 
of MSCW who served as visiting professor of speech at New Mexico Highlands 
University in Las Vegas. ANDREW JONES also of MSCW was visiting in- 
structor at Mississippi State. KAY CAWOOD and MILDRED MULLIKIN of 
Blue Mountain College taught at The Lake Junaluska School of Music and 
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Drama. BUCK RANNEY of Auburn was in Ohio as a speech consultant to 
the AFL-CIO Conference. CHLOE ARMSTRONG of Baylor taught at 
Wayne State in Detroit. GLENN CAPP of Baylor writes that he spent July 
and August visiting various departments of speech throughout the United 
States. GEORGE W. HENDRICKSON, PAUL HOSTETLER, DAN MUL- 
LIN, ROBERT CORRIGAN, and MONROE LIPPMAN all of Tulane partic- 
ipated in the AETA Convention in Denver. EDWARD ROGGE also of 
Tulane was the recipient of Truman Foundation—Tulane University Research 
Grant and spent the summer in the Truman Library continuing his research 
on the ex-president as a speaker. GERALD KAHAN, University of Georgia 
taught at the University of Colorado. ROBERT YARBROUGH of TCU at- 
tended the 30th Annual Institute of the National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters in Columbus, Ohio. LEIGHTON BALLEW, University of 
Georgia, chaired a program on “The New Play, the New Playwright in Edu- 
cation Theatre” at AETA. 

Many of us spent the summer going to school. JACK CRANE of Palm 
Beach Junior College attended the University of Florida. ELLA MYRL 
SHANKS of Hendrix studied at Northwestern University; PATTY JO HOFF, 
also of Hendrix, studied at LSU as did WALLACE STERLING, JR. of 
Arkansas Techh MARY RUTH MANGUM of Pearl River Junior College 
attended Mississippi Southern working on her M.A. in Theatre. DAVE 
MATHENY of TCU attended Oklahoma University while JIM SAUNDERS 
went to University of Southern California. McNeese State College’s WILLIAM 
J. CASEY attended LSU. P. MERVILLE LARSON of Texas Tech reports 
his summer activity of 1961 is to be investigating the unpublished speeches 
and sermons of Bishop H. F. S. Grundtrig in the archives of the Royal Library 
of Copenhagan. 

Surely more of us received promotions this summer than was reported 
to me. If you did get a promotion effective this fall, please let me know 
so we can offer our congratulations. At the University of Arkansas, ELEANOR 
KING was promoted from assistant to associate professor; THOMAS ABBOTT 
and CHLOE ARMSTRONG of Baylor were both promoted from associate to 
full professorships; and at Tulane, ROBERT CORRIGAN is now associate pro- 
fessor. Our congratulations to you all. However, SARA LOWREY of Furman 
University reports about the best news of all when she says “no promotions 
in ranks, but raise in salary for all.” 


WELCOME—YOU ALL: 


There are several newly appointed people to welcome into our Southern 
group. At the University of Georgia RICHARD WEINMAN formerly of 
Indiana University, GERALD KAHAN from University of Wisconsin, and 
ANTHONY COLLINS are new appointments. RICHARD REA and ANN 
KIRBY finished their master’s degrees this last year at the University of 
Arkansas and the University of Georgia respectively, and will be at Auburn 
University this coming fall. Beginning in September KAY CAWOOD will be 
at Mississippi State College for Women. RALPH HARDEE RIVES is a 
newly appointed assistant professor at East Carolina College. WADE WADDY 
BANKS is the new director of Furman University’s McAllister auditorium’s 
programs. WALLACE STERLING, JR. will be at Arkansas Tech as acting 
head of the Department of Speech, RALPH W. WIDENER, JR. director of 
Forensics at the University of Arkansas has resigned to continue his graduate 
studies and complete his doctorate at the University of Florida. ROY H. 
LONGMIRE formerly associate director Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre is 
Tulane University’s new technical director. McNeese State College will have 
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BETTY HINTON from Jowa as technical director. Jacksonville University 
players have three new appointments: GEORGE BALLIS, Director; MRS. 
CLYDE WILLIAMS, JR., Scene Designer; and LORRAINE NEVUE as 
Publicity Director. HAROLD TEDFORD takes the place of WILLARD 
BOOTH at Southwest Texas State College. WILLIAM B. HAWES comes to 
TCU from Eastern Michigan University. The University of Richmond will 
have HARRY MAHNKEN, who finished his requirements for a Ph.D. at 
Michigan State in August, on their staff this fall. 


HONORS: 


A special accolade is due WATSON B. DUNCAN, III, of Palm Beach 
Junior College for being elected president of the Palm Beach County Council 
of Teachers of English and Speech for the coming year. BUCK RANNEY 
of Auburn University is the new AAUP president, while JOHN GRAY also of 
Auburn is Secretary-Treasurer of the state AAUP organization. RICHARD 
P. DOUTHIT, TCU, received a grant-in-aid from the Southern Fellowships 
Fund to continue writing his dissertation. Congratulations are in order to 
Director BILL ELLIS and Technical Director HAL POE for the new air- 
conditioned Burke Hall Theatre at SLI. CHARLES REED, JR., Head of 
the department at Arkansas Tech, returns from a year’s study at Penn State. 


THEATRE: 


There seems to be considerable activity in the area of Drama planned for 
the coming year. McNeese State College starts off with a Shakespearean pro- 
duction, probably “Measure for Measure.’ SARA LOWREY writes from 
Furman that the plays have not been selected yet, but will probably be “The 
Inspector Calls,” “Quality Street,” Berkeley Square,” “The Crucible,” “Beggar 
on Horseback,” “Hedda Gabler,” and “The Old Maid.” Converse College has 
four productions planned for the coming year: “Streetcar Named Desire,” “The 
Good Woman of Setzuan,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” and “The Importance 
of Being Earnest.” North Carolina Woman’s College will do “South Pacific,” 
“Ring Around the Moon,” “The Alcestis,” and “Cinderella.” The latter show 
will be taken on tour of the state. Arkansas Tech has not selected its plays 
but plans to do one Shakespeare, one pre-Shakespearean Classic, one modern 
American, and one modern European play. ALBERT E. JOHNSON of 
Texas A & I plans his annual Shakespearean play, two productions in their 
new little theatre, the annual children’s play, and will conclude the year with 
a night of one acts. Arkansas State Teachers College will do “Glass Menagerie,” 
“The Heiress,” and a drama quartet and verse choir concert program all under 
the direction of LEONA SCOTT. Across town from Leona, ELLA MYRL 
SHANKS at Hendrix plans to do “Macbeth,” “Pygmalion,” “The Imaginary 
Invalid,” and “JB.” Tulane University—“Waiting for Godot,” “The Enchant- 
ed,” “Richard the Second,” “Island of Goats,” “Death of a Salesman,” “The 
Three Cuckolds,” and “The Possessed.” The last will be a premiere of a new 
translation of the Dostoevski novel by Magidoff. Palm Beach Junior College 
will present “Medea” and “My Three Angels.” E. CLAYTON McCARTY 
reports that Trinity University will have an unusually busy year present- 
ing “The Skin of Our Teeth,” “Merchant of Venice,” “Death takes a Holi- 
day,” “Mousetrap,” three groups of new one-act plays, a new three-act play, 
two full-length plays to tour, and an opera in cooperation with the Music De- 
partment. Jacksonville University players will celebrate their seventh season 
with “Hotel Paradiso,” “Desire Under the Elms,” “School for Husbands,” and 
“Look Homeward, Angel.” Georgia University plans to do “The Country 
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Girl,” “The Trojan Women,” “Ghosts,” and a new play by a new playwright— 
“John Brown,” by Jack La Zebnink. TCU plans the following plays for the 
winter season: “The Dark at The Top of the Stairs”; “The Three Sisters”; 
an evening of Ballet; “Jezebel’s Husband”; and “The Mistress of the Inn.” 
The University of Arkansas will do “The Boyfriend,” “JB,” “St. Joan,” 
“Henry the IV, Part I,” “Shadow and Substance,” and in cooperation with 
the Music Department “La Traviata.” Southwestern Louisiana Institute will 
do three productions—‘Caesar and Cleopatra,” “Macbeth,” and “Romanoff 
and Juliett.”. LORRAINE NEVUE writes very enthusiastically from Jack- 
sonville University that she is anxious to tell us about “Our venture into ‘music 
theatre’ in which the drama department joined talents with the College of 
Music to produce a new version of ‘Arms and the Man’ with a light opera 
musical framework. Both the campus and the community seemed thrilled with 
the results, and we drew raves from the local press. We honestly believe this 
is a significant landmark in the development of the arts in this area, and our 
plans for expanding our ‘music theatre’ are being projected several seasons 
ahead.” Finally, Texas Tech writes of wonderful plans for the summer of 
1961. They plan to do a theatre tour of Europe. P. MERVILLE LARSON 
writes thusly: “We plan to include theatre productions and visits. to theatres 
in Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, possibly Greece, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Great Britain. Estimated cost: $1,000-$1,200 for six 
weeks, leaving and returning to Lubbock. Chartered plane to and from 
Europe, and chartered bus for all travel there.” 


NEW DEPARTMENT: 


Special congratulations are due to the new department of Drama and 
Speech at Woman’s College, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


JOSEPH C. MELE will direct the first high school discussion conference 
to be held at the SLI this fall. Hendrix College has a rather unusual awards 
night called APOPS. The name APOPS is derived from Alpha Si Omega and 
Players, who go together to present honors to outstanding drama students. 
Texas Tech is applying to the FCC for an FM license for its campus radio 
station which has been operating on a carrier current system. A Speech Clinic 
will be open this fall at Arkansas State Teachers’ College and will be under 
the direction of MARY K. SANDS. The Speech Department at Arkansas 
Tech has recently expanded its curriculum, especially in the area of acting, 
directing, discussion, and debate. They hope to have a speech major ap- 
proved this year. The University of Georgia also is offering a new program. 
They will henceforth offer a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree which will in- 
clude seven speech courses, seven drama courses, and one radio-television 
course. LEIGHTON BALLEW cordially invites any iniquiries as to this new 
proyram. Furman University is planning a new series of “How Do You Say 
It?’ to be used as an educational television program in the field of Language 
Arts and Literature for the Greenville County elementary schools. SARA 
LOWREY has a fine mimeographed brochure which I am sure she will be 
gla! to send you if you are interested in this unique educational venture. 


So endith the News and Notes. I repeat, how about writing some 
“Notes,” a passing observation, a sage comment, a few paragraphs—maybe 
even one—on something of interest? And, of course, anyone with a “News” 
item please drop it in the mail. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


W. BRADFORD 
: Louisiana State University 


PRacTICAL SPEECH FUNDAMENTALS. By Eugene E. White. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1960; pp. x + 519; $5.75. 


Practical Speech Fundamentals is a carefully prepared, interestingly writ- 
ten text that reflects a sound educational philosophy. Without sacrificing basic 
concepts, Mr. White writes in a direct and informal style that can be under- 
stood and appreciated by undergraduate students. From the opening chapter, 
one gets the impression that the author has a thorough understanding of oral 
communication and that he has no intentions of slighting basic principles under 
the guise of practicality, the title notwithstanding. 

The text consists of nineteen chapters arranged in four divisions. Division 
I, AN OVERVIEW, acquaints the student with the field of oral communica- 
tion and establishes positive attitudes toward the study. Division 0, THE 
SPEAKER, treats factors of presentation—self-confidence, language, bodily 
action, voice, and pronunciation. Division 01, THE AUDIENCE, develops listening 
and audience-occasion analysis. Division Iv, BASIC FORMS, discusses public 
speaking composition in detail and oral reading and group discussion in brief. 
Some teachers may lament the absence of subjects such as speeches for special 
occasions, adapting speech to radio and television, advocacy, and persuasion; 
but a fundamentals text cannot include all phases of oral communication. 
What not to include presents a perplexing problem and perhaps most readers 
will agree that the author decided wisely. 

The summaries of some chapters are somewhat sketchy and the absence of 
exercises for some chapters may be missed. On the whole, the text is thorough, 
rhetorically sound, and well written. It stands to supplant some of the leaders 
in an already crowded field because it offers a fresh and scholarly approach. 


Gienn R. Capp 
Baylor University 


Tue Process oF ComMUNICATION. By David K. Berlo. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960; pp. xi + 318; $4.25. 


Since 1950 we have enjoyed a number of books designed to present a mid- 
century survey of available knowledge about language, combined with some 
speculations and probing questions. Typical of the group is Joshua What- 
mough’s Language: a Modern Synthesis, (1956). More recently there have 
begun to appear books which attempt to pin-point the research and theorizing 
within specific branches of the wide range of language and communication 
studies which characterize our generation. Such a book is David K. Berlo’s 
The Process of Communication. 

In slightly over 300 pages Professor Berlo presents a comprehensive state- 
ment of the nature of communication as conceived in 1960. Based in the 
behavioral sciences, this text draws freely from psychology, sociology, linguis- 
tics, anthropology, and the philosophy of language. The book is, in one 
sense, comparable to a carefully prepared set of class lecture notes. Progres- 
sion in the text is direct and unincumbered; internal summaries and other 
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sign posts for the journeyman are commendable. Professor Berlo has written 
an introduction to modern communication theory; technical terminology is 
held to a minimum and carefully explained; italics highlight major points 
established in each chapter. The author has taken considerable pains to point 
out which parts of his “theoretical model” are well established, and which 
need further research. Each chapter concludes with “Suggestions for Thought 
and Discussion.” 

The Process of Communication is divided into eleven short chapters; the 
first six develop the process of communication, the last five explore the na- 
ture of meaning. The text may be criticized for over-simplification; however, 
this reviewer finds it stimulating and provocative as an initial text in the 
broad area of communication theory and practice. 

The opening chapter presents communication as a dynamic process in 
which the purposes of both sender and receiver must be considered. It takes 
the streamlined position that all communication aims to affect. Classification 
derived from the faculty psychology of a century ago is replaced by a process 
view of communication in which “purpose” is located on a continuum from im- 
mediate to delayed rewards—from the consummatory to the instrumental 
poles. 

Chapters Two and Three present a model of the communication process 
based on the Shannon-Weaver model (1947) and on work in the early 1950’s 
by such men as Wilbur Schramm and Wendell Johnson. Chapter Four relates 
the theory of communication to the theory of learning; Chapter Five discusses 
the goal of interpersonal communication and brings into focus the psychologi- 
cal principles of empathy, feedback, role-taking, and building expectations. 
Chapter Six considers the communication process in the matrix of social sys- 
tems. These six chapters outline the dimensions of a theoretical model which 
encompasses understanding, predicting and affecting human behavior. 

The five remaining chapters are devoted to the problem of meaning. Denot- 
ative, structural, and connotative meanings become the springboard for con- 
sidering the factual report, judgment, and inference (the application of 
structural rigor through the syllogism and inductive reasoning). A schematic 
model of the relationships among meaning, reality, and sentence types also 
includes consideration of “purpose” and the appropriate tests to be applied. 
The concluding chapter is devoted to problems of definition. The limitations 
of both classificatory and operational definitions are explored; recent attempts 
to find the dimensions of connotative meaning are discussed briefly. 

The Process of Communication is not designed to replace the introductory 
speech text. It will undoubtedly find its place in seminars, short courses, and 
become a supplementary text elsewhere. Yet there can be little doubt that 
the clear presentation of communication theory and practice will be reflected in 
the language and thought of general speech texts within the decade ahead. 


M. Bram Hart 
University of Arkansas 


SPEAKING AMERICAN ENGLISH. By Gilbert A. Schaye. New York: New York 

University Press, 1959; pp. ix + 291; $3.50. 

The author states that “Speaking American English is designed for the use 
of foreign-born as well as American English-speaking students.” Perhaps the 
intention is to provide a self-study guide for students of public speaking and 
oral interpretation, as well as for those who need minor speech correction, 
for the book includes a lengthy list of “Suggestions for Effective Speaking,” 
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reading selections from literature to be practiced “with expression,” and phy- 
siological descriptions of “correct” and “faulty” production of the fifty sounds 
ascribed to American English. 

It is a bit disturbing to discover that a current treatment of American 
English disregards modern linguistic scholarship, including the widely published 
results of Linguistic Atlas investigations. This book recognizes only three major 
dialects in the United States: Eastern, Southern, and General American. It 
recommends that “you should endeavor to speak General American Speech 
that is accepted and understood by Americans throughout the entire country.” 
Although the emphasis is on “correct General American Speech pronunciation,” 
the author also “to some extent . . . discusses the Eastern and Southern 
standards”; but in every instance the regional variant is listed under “Faulty 
Production.” For example, under “Faulty Production of [a]” (p. 183), “In the 
South, Eastern New England, parts of New York City, and England, many 
speakers tend to drop the sound of r at the end of words.” Many regional 
variants are labeled “substandard,” such as the substitution of [w] for [hw]. 

In addition to implying that dialects other than “correct General American” 
are faulty, the book recommends overly precise enunciation of some sounds. 
The discussion of [t] emphasizes that “care and practice is often required in 
pronouncing [t] when it appears in combination between two [s] sounds. In 
such consonant blends, as in the word imsist [insists], care must be taken not 
to slide over the [t], thereby pronouncing the word [1ns1s].” 

Speaking American English provides copious exercise material which a 
student could answer on his own. This advantage, however, is completely 
outweighed by the weakness of the instructional portion of the book, which 
is so unrealistic and so linguistically unreliable that no group of students would 
gain any real benefit from its use. 

Jayne CraNeE HARDER 
Daytona Beach Junior College 


Voice AND ARTICULATION DriztBook. By Grant Fairbanks. 2nd Edition. New 
York: Harpers, 1960; pp. xix + 196; $3.50. 


In the author’s words, “This is a book of practice materials for the im- 
provement of voice and articulation. It stresses auditory discrimination, and 
takes its organization from the phonetic and acoustic features of speech. It 
includes some introductory information about these features.” 

The revised edition contains one or more chapters on the topics of 
Phonetic Transcription, Vowels, Diphthongs, Consonants, Pronunciation, Time, 
Pitch, Intensity, Phrasing, Intonation and Stress, and Voice Quality. The new 
edition differs from the old in drill materials, charts and diagrams, explanatory 
content, and bibliography. 

Throughout the book, the sound discrimination practice materials permit 
the student to establish sounds most likely to be confused, to compare 
series of words differing by one sound, to déstinguish words involving minimal 
contrasts, to listen to words differing by one element but retaining the sound 
under study, to study words containing the sound in different positions, and 
to study sentences containing many examples of the sound. 

The vowel area is defined in terms of formant structure; the diagrams of 
vowel relationships contain considerably more information than the traditional 
vowel triangle. The unique three dimensional consonant charts clearly illustrate 
the consonant system. 
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The book is prefaced by a set of phonetic inventories. Both the inventories 
and the book itself are designed to be used in the clinic and classrom at 
several levels. The reviewer has found that the book is also useful for many 
of the problems of foreign students. 

The exercise material is carefully prepared; the visual materials illustrate 
important speech facts; the explanatory content is refreshingly devoid of 
nonsense. Unlike so many books in speech, the author does not refer to 
chapters in other speech texts, but prefers to build directly on the findings of 
scientific study. Reinforced with materials especially prepared for this book, 
these findings as presented here are teachable at the basic level. 

The Voice and Articulation Drillbook makes evident the communicative 
value of a scientfic account of speech. It is an excellent book. 


L. S. Harms 
Louisiana State University 


A Lire IN THE THEATRE. By Tyrone Guthrie. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959; pp. xi + 357; $5.95. 


A Life in the Theatre, by Tyrone Guthrie, the celebrated English director, 
is an autobiography with a difference. It is not so much the story of the 
incidents of Mr. Guthrie’s life as it is a record of his philosophies, work, and 
opinions with relationship to his experience in the theatre. At one point in the 
book, for instance, he records the fact that he got married. He goes so far as 
to name the girl he married. He then adds that he and his wife have had a 
happy married life. This is the full story of his courtship and marital career; 
almost no other references are made to this phase of his rich life. On the 
other hand, the book is full of what has happened to his inner mechanism as 
a result of his constant exposure to the world of the theatre. 

Actually, if we wish, we can learn a great deal about the art of directing 
from reading this book—at least, we can learn a great deal of what Mr. 
Guthrie thinks about the art of directing. He would be the first, of course, 
to point out that one cannot learn to direct from a book. But much that is 
pungent and amusing in this book is expressive of what Mr. Guthrie thinks 
about directing and directors. He disapproves of the director who constantly 
lectures the cast, particularly if he has the supers sitting around useless while he 
lectures. He believes it is “always a sign of failure when a director makes an 
actor copy him.” He believes—and what a blow this must be to some direc- 
tors!—that the most useful contribution of a director “consists in being a 
good chairman.” 

Above and beyond the whole business of being a director, we learn from 
A Life in the Theatre much that Mr. Guthrie has come to believe or not to 
believe concerning the function and meaning of the theatre. We follow the 
slow development of his rebellion against realism and his firm-founded belief 
that in the theatre even realism is not real. We see him finally come to the 
challenging conclusion that “Just as I have gradually abandoned the idea of 
illusion as the aim of theatrical performance, so I have also abandoned the 
idea that the theatre has a moral aim: to uplift the public, to instruct it, 
to do it good.” What exactly it is that he believes the theatre should be and 
do he makes clear to us throughout the pages of his book. Triumphantly he 
concludes that he would have the theatre come to us as an honest beggar, not 
pretending to be other than what it is. 

A Life in the Theatre is an eminently readable book, although it is written 
in a slightly ponderous and Germanic style. In spite of this ponderousness 
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and the fact that Mr. Guthrie is not really funny, he sometimes strikes off 
an acidulous humor, as on the subject of the acoustics of tents and the 
the vagaries of, for instance, Jane Cowl. Furthermore, he does not limit 
himself to the theatre. He sometimes, even, takes on the analysis of an entire 
national expression, as in his passages concerning the Australians and Israelis. 
It is perhaps, then, because of these very excursions beyond the theatre that 
the book is not just another theatre biography. It may be because of its 
philosophy on many subjects that A Life in the Theatre makes such wholly 
provocative reading. 
BEAUMONT BRUESTLE 

University of Tulsa 


Mopern THEATRE Practice: A HanpBook oF Propuction. By Hubert C. 
Heffner, Samuel Selden, and Hunton D. Sellman, with an Appendix on 
Costume and Makeup by Fairfax Proudfit Walkup. Fourth Edition. New 
York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1959; pp. xxiii ++ 662; $7.00. 


In the thirteen years which have passed since the Third Edition of Modern 
Theatre Practice appeared, a number of other texts have been published with 
a purpose identical to that of the present book, that is, to serve “as a text- 
book for college courses in play production” and also to prove “useful 
as a reference book for directors and other workers in the nonprofessional 
theatre, and for high school courses in dramatics.” The large majority of 
these other works devoted to what is more or less a general discussion of the 
theatre arts have begun with a rather thorough attempt to depict the rela- 
tionship between the art of the theatre and its sister arts, and to state clearly 
the predominant artistic considerations characteristic of play production. The 
basic difference between the current edition of Modern Theatre Practice and 
its predecessor is that Professor Heffner has revised his contribution to the 
text to include the all-too-popular “arty” discussion. He has thereby met the 
challenge of his competitors. 

Pointing out a reason for his revision is not saying that this fine and widely- 
adopted textbook is not as satisfactory as before. By up-dating the book, 
Professor Heffner has justified its continued use by hundreds of teachers and 
directors throughout the country. Modern Theatre Practice has withstood 
the test of time—it has been a standard text for twenty-four years—and the 
able authors have taken positive steps in this Fourth Edition to assure its 
continuing. 

From the first the book has been divided into three sections, in order 
dealing with directing (Heffner), scenery (Selden), and lighting (Sellman). 
The appendix by Professor Walkup on costume and makeup is retained after 
its addition to the Third Edition. 

The portion of the text on directing has been extensively re-organized and 
enlarged upon, and it constitutes Parts I and II of the book. In fact, approx- 
imately one hundred and fifty pages are added by this rewriting. Heffner’s 
orientation is now more toward the academic theatre and less toward the 
community theatre, although the proportionment seems in keeping with present 
thinking and circumstances. The present writer does not find the author’s 
presentation of material as effective as it might have been. Nevertheless, I 
believe that Heffner’s grasp of the subject is complete. His discussion is nearly 
always penetrating and frequently stimulating. 

Selden’s discussion of stage scenery has been brought up to date by the 
employment of current terminology in color and by the addition of brief 
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sections on impregnated materials and arena and television settings. Likewise, 
the section of the text on stage lighting by Sellman has been modernized by 
minor changes. The appendix on costume and makeup is unaltered. 

The exercises in the part of the text on directing are fresh and reoriented. 
The remaining ones are the same excellent assignments listed in the previous 
edition. While figures have been changed only slightly, the illustrations are 
all of recent productions. Modernization has substantially affected the bibliog- 
graphy, and the indexing is considerably more thorough than in the earlier 
volume. 

A final evaluation of Modern Theatre Practice must classify it as one of 
the better statements of what it pretends to be, a general discussion of some 
of the basic principles of play production. 

Cuartes C. RITTER 


Stetson University 


Stace Scenery. By A. S. Gillette. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959; pp. 
xiv + 315; $4.50. 


A. S. Gillette, director of the State University of Iowa University Theatre, 
has written perhaps one of the most comprehensive and enlightening books on 
scenery construction and rigging to date. An appropriately outstanding feature 
of the book is its numerous illustrations. The line drawings are bold, promot- 
ing clarity for the beginning and for the experienced student of stagecraft. 

The text is divided into three sections. 

The first section sets up the ideal production staff organization and elabor- 
ates their duties. Emphasis is placed on relationships between the designer 
and the technician. Concerning the diagram of the organizational plan the 
author explains, “Such a diagram is of value when used as a guide . . . but 
only when it is adjusted to the personnel of each producing group.” 

The second section, chapters Three through Ten, presents details for the 
physical requirements of the scene shop and for the stage. The discussion 
of building, shifting, and rigging scenery is complete. The point of view of the 
writer makes the instructional design of the book appealing to the inexperienced 
and the experienced technical worker. Three dimensional scenery gets a 
detailed coverage from its most fundamental to its advanced details of 
construction. 

Finally, the brief third section outlines backstage organization for the run 
of the show. Stage Scenery is a complete, beautifully illustrated book that will 
prove its practical value among texts on the theatre. 

Byrne BLackwoopD 
Southwest Missouri State College 


PRINCIPLES OF CLEFT PALATE PROSTHESIS, ASPECTS IN THE REHABILITATION OF 
THE CLEFT PaxaTe InpiIvipuaL. By Cloyd S. Harkins with the collaboration 
of William R. Harkins and John W. Harkins. New York: Published for 
Temple University Publications by Columbia University Press, 1960; pp. 
xiii + 219; $12.00. 


Out of the vast experience of a family of specialists has come the long- 
awaited volume Principles of Cleft Palate Prosthesis, Aspects in the Rehabili- 
tation of the Cleft Palate Individual. Perhaps because of the uniqueness of 
having a team of prosthodontists in one family; perhaps because of the long 
and distinguished career of the elder member who has shared his knowledge 
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generously in the literature of several professions; because of the close associa- 
tion for many years of one or more of these dental artists with the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic at the Pennsylvania State University Diagnostic Cleft 
Palate Clinic at the Temple University School of Dentistry; or for all these 
reasons, “the Harkinses” are among the best known dental specialists in the 
field of speech correction and audiology. Since these authors have worked 
cooperatively with speech pathologists for many years, they have considerable 
understanding of the communicative problems of the persons for whom they 
supply one phase of rehabilitation. All their writings reflect this “speech 
point of view.” 

This book is written essentially for the dentist. Of its twenty-two chapters, 
seventeen (Chapters III-XIX) present step-by-step procedures for creating 
prostheses for various types of palatal clefts. The remaining five chapters, 
though directed to the dentist, provide substantial information for the speech 
therapist who works with cleft palate patients. The first chapter is an intro- 
duction to the subjects including a discussion of the objectives in the use of 
cleft palate prosthesis, the history and types of prosthetic restoration, and 
the parts of a speech aid. The second chapter deals with clinical procedures 
such as case history taking, examination methods, and the keeping of records. 
Mrs. M. Maria (Onachilla) Nitche strengthened the value of the book for 
speech therapists with her presentation of Chapter XXI, “Speech for Cleft 
Palate Patients with Prosthetic Restorations.” The appendix provides instruc- 
tions for the care of a speech aid and suggests material for a brief speech 
evaluation of a cleft palate individual with the prosthesis inserted and re- 
moved. Case history and examination record forms, also included in the 
appendix, are for the use of the dentist. Even though speech personnel may not 
be interested in the details of procedure to which the largest portion of 
this work is devoted, they will be informed by the more than two hundred 
illustrations of oral deviations treated prosthetically. 

From the point of view of a member of the dental profession, Roger E. 
Peak, D.D.S. of Baton Rouge, says this about the book: 

“This is the most clearly written and easily understood work I have ever 
been privileged to read; in addition, it covers a subject which has not been 
clearly presented previously except to a limited few specialists in the field. 
It seems to me that more therapy can be made available because speech 
therapists can now recruit interested dentists for whom such instruction was 
not previously available. I believe that any competent dentist who is skilled 
in the construction of crowns, bridges, and partial dentures, can—with the 
help of this book—learn to construct the necessary prosthesis to prepare 
patients for speech therapy. Dr. Harkins describes the general and the specific 
techniques for construction of prostheses in the various types of cleft palate: 
acquired and congenital, unoperated, post-operative, and edentulous. Step by 
step he details the process of making the preliminary impressions, final im- 
pressions, and on through to the completed prosthesis. I find that I cannot 
recommend this book to readers too highly.” 

An authoritative link between two professions, this book should be on the 
shelf of every speech and hearing clinic. 


Louisiana State University 


C. Corpet1a Bronc 
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PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
the 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Tournament Congress Professional Meetings 


Everglades Hotel 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
April 3-7, 1961 


Featuring Joint Sessions with 


THE SOUTHEASTERN 
THEATRE CONFERENCE 


A Convention for Students and Faculty in both 
High School and College 


For program information write: 


William S. Smith 
Speech Department 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 
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Texts... 


The Complete Monroe Program 


For Speech Courses: 


PRINCIPLES AND TYPES OF SPEECH 


the new brief 


Fourth Edition 
by Alan H. Monroe 
704 pages $5.25 


The fundamentals of good speech preparation 
and delivery in a readable, concise presentation 
which includes a variety of sample speeches 
which apply the principles discussed. 


PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 


Fourth Edition 

by Alan H. Monroe 

325 pages Hardbound $3.25 
Softbound $2.50 


For shorter courses, the essentials of effective 
speech, with a supplement containing up-to-date 
sample speeches. 


Workbook . . 


WORKING FOR MORE EFFECTIVE SPEECH 


Practical, comprehensive speech projects and 
assignments designed for use with either of the 
Monroe texts. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Complete Sound and Vibration Analysis 
with Three Permanent Visual Records 


Sona-Graph 


$2450.00* 


An audio spectrograph in the 85-8000 cps 
range: useful in phonetic studies, speech 
correction, speech education of the deaf, 
and study of noise, shock, and impulse 
waves. Makes 3 permanent visual records. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency Range: 85-8000 cps. 
Analyzing Filter Bandwidths: 45 and 300 cps. 


Recording Time: Any selected 2.4 sec. interval of 
any audio signal within frequency range. 


Record-Reproduce Amplifier Characteristics: Flat or 
high-frequency pre-emphasis for voice 
studies. 


Microphone: Altec-Lansing 633A dynamic. 
Input Impedance: 30 ohms. 


VISUAL RECORDS 


DISPLAY #1 


(Sonagram) Frequency vs Amplitude vs Time char- 
acteristics; linear with respect to frequency and 
time. 


#2 


(Section) Intensit y at any 6 times 
in recorded 2.4 AE interval. Makes up to 
6 separate sections on one sheet or 300 on 50 
sheets of any recorded sample. Plot linear with 
respect to frequency and intensity (db). In- 
tensity range 35 db. Min, separation between sec- 
seo 8 millisecond using sectioner micrometer 
plate, 


DISPLAY #3 


(with Amplitude Display Unit) Average Ampli- 
tude vs Time; Amplitude scale logarithmic over 
24 db. and 34 db. ranges. 


AMPLITUDE DISPLAY UNIT (Accessory for recording Display No. 3) 


Vibralyzer 


$2495.00* 
An audio and sub-audio spectrograph in 
the 5-4400 cps range, ideal for analysis of 
transient signals as well as steady state 
measurements of vibration and noise from 
aircraft, ships, reciprocating and rotating 
machinery, and in the fields of acoustics, 
ordnance, ballistics, seismology, and bio- 
physics. Makes 3 permanent visual records. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Frequency 
Anal ter-Band ion 

Recorded 

Freq. Range Narrow Wide Sample 
5-500 cps 2 cps 20 cps 20 secs. 
15-1500 cps 6 cps 60 cps 6.6 secs. 
44-4400 cps 20 cps 200 cps 2.4 secs. 


Frequency Calibration: Markers at 30 cps or 240 
cps intervals may be recorded on analysis 


paper. 

Record-Reproduce Amplifier Characteristics: Fre- 
quency response switchable to provide flat (or 
for transducer usage) 44 or 60 db falling 
characteristic. 

Pickup Devices: Vibration pickups: microphones or 
other properly matched devices may be used. 

Input Impedance: High, 1.8 megohms. 

Input Signal Sensitivity: Approx. 3 mv rms for 
full scale operation, 


VISUAL RECORDS 
DISPLAY #1 
Vibragram) Frequency vs Amplitude vs Time 
characteristics. Linear with respect to uency 


and time. 
DISPLAY #2 
(Section) Intensity vs Frequency at any 6 times In 
recorded 2.4 sec, interval. Makes up to 6 
separate sections on one sheet or 300 on 50 
sheets of recorded sample using sectioner mi- 
crometer plate, Dynamic Ranges: linear scale 
—10:1; logarithmic scale—35 db. 
DISPLAY #3 
(with Amplitude Display Unit) Average Amplitude 
vs Time. Amplitude scale logarithmic over 24 db 
and 34 db ranges. 


 250.00* 


*All prices f.o.b. factory 
For complete details and prices on the entire line of Kay Sound 
and Vibration Analysis equipment, write: 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Dept. SS-99, MAPLE AVENUE, PINE BROOK, N. J. 
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Recent Publications 


DISCUSSION, CONFERENCE, 
AND GROUP PROCESS 


HALBERT E. GULLEY, University of Illinois 


“Best work yet on the subject. I appreciate the lack of 
clichés, the inclusion of experimental work, the intelligent 
considerations of discussion ethics and limitations. Most of 
all, I appreciate the emphasis on reasoned discourse without 
neglect of interpersonal relationships.” 

Henry McGuckin, Stanford University 1960, 400 pp., $4.50 


THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION 


DAVID K. BERLO, Michigan State University 


Provides for the first time a description of modern com- 
munication theory. Analyzes the factors involved in under- 
standing, predicting, and affecting human behavior through 
communication. 1960, 329 pp., $4.25 


HEARING AND DEAFNESS, REV. 


Edited by HALLOWELL DAVIS, Director of Research, and 
S. RICHARD SILVERMAN, Director, Central Institute for the Deaf 


This comprehensive basic text and reference on audiology is 
the only compact, one-volume source of accurate, up-to-date 
information on the many aspects of the subject. 1960, 591 


pp., $7.95 


SPEECH FOR EVERYDAY USE, REV. 


ELIZABETH G. ANDERSCH and LORIN C. STAATS, both of Ohio 
University 

The authors, who have recently served on a research com- 
mittee for the study of basic speech training, have revised 
their popular text in the light of the best modern theories of 


communication and speech-teaching practice. 1960, 342 
pp., $4.75 


STUDENT'S WORKBOOK 
94 pp., $1.75 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


| 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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SPEECH 


rhetoric and 
public address 

theatre and 
interpretation 

speech pathology 
and audiology 


speech education 
radio - TV - film 


FEATURING 


complete programs 
of study in 
all areas 


GRADUATE 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 
AVAILABLE 


CALENDAR 
1960-61 


fall term — 
Sept. 19 
winter term — 
Jan. 3 
spring term — 
Mar. 29 
summer term — 


DEPT. OF SPEECH June 20 


MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


FOR 
INFORMATION 


John E. Dietrich, Head 
Dept. of Speech 
DEGREES OFFERED Michigan State 


University 


B.A., M.A., Ph.D. East Lansing, 
Michigan 


| 


Department of 
Speech and Drama 


Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


| Graduate program: rhetoric and pub- 
| ic address, drama, speech correc- 
tion and audiology. 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDE: 
Radio, Virginia Players, Virginia 
Debaters and Speakers Bureau. 

For information write to: 


GerorGE P. Witson, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Department of 


speech and dramatic arts} 


Graduate and Undergraduate | 

Curricula in: Public Addresse 

Theatre Radio and Television 

Speech Correction Audiology 

Speech Education 

Gradvete Assistontships Available 

Address : The Chairman 

Department of Speech 

and Bramatic Arts 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


| THIS SPACE IS AVAILABLE FOR 
COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
ADVERTISER 


| 
For details write: 
GrorGE P, WILSON 
| Advertising Manager 
| Southern Speech Journal 


. University of Virginia 


Charlottesville, Va. 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Department of Speech & Drama 


Producers: | 


ANNUAL MEMPHIS 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL |! 


9th Festival Production: 
THE TEMPEST | 


ABILENE 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE | 


Department of Speech 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in | 
PuBLic ADDRESS & RHETORIC | 
SPEECH CORRECTION | 
THEATRE & INTERPRETATION _ || 

RapDIO — TELEVISION 
Degrees Offered: | 
B.A., B.S.E., M.A. 
GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS | 
For information, | 

write to: 
Rex P. Kyker 
Sta. ACC, Box 40 

Abilene, Texas 


| | 
| 
| 


The University of Michigan 


ANN ARBOR 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
Undergraduate and Graduate Degrees 


e Speech Correction and Audiology 
e Oral Interpretation 
e Speech Science 
e Public Address 
¢ Television 
e Pedagogy 
e Theatre 
e Radio 


Speech Clinic — Speech Research Laboratory 
Radio and Television Studios — Speech Library 
Trueblood Auditorium-Theatre — Frieze Arena Theatre 


Lydia Mendelssohn Theatre 
1960 - 1961 1961 
SECOND SEMESTER SUMMER SESSION 
February 8 - June 17 June 26 - August 19 


Qualified graduate students should apply for uate aids by 
writing to Horace H. Rackham School of ral, sa Studies for 
lications which must be filed between December 1, 1960 and 


a 
Raves 15, 1961 for the 1961-1962 academic year. 


| 
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SPEECH AIDS You Should Know and Use... 
JACK-IN-THE-BOX 


By Sarah T. Barrows and Katherine H. Hall 


“Fee, Fie, Fo, Fum! 
See my Finger! 
See my Thumb! 
Fee, Fie, Fo, Fum!” 
This is but one of the delightful verses in this illustrated book designed for kinder- 
garten and early primary grades. Fee, Fie, Fo and Fum are four little fellows drawn to 
draw the attention of children who have difficulty in initiating sounds 


The well-known authors selected the most difficult sounds and motivated them 
through verses and pictures. Games and exercises are introduced for the purpose of 
obtaining relaxation and control of the tongue, lips and jaws in the production of 
consonant and vowel sounds. Paper-bound $.85 


SPEECH THROUGH PICTURES 


By Margaret McCausland, Marie B. Miller and Isabel Okie 


This book has been compiled primarily to be used by the teacher of corrective 
speech, but parents, the teacher of the hard-of-hearing, the reading adjustment teacher, 
and the teacher of primary grades will find it useful. 


In this book are 558 pictures. The words portrayed include 54 initial consonants 
and consonant combinations, and 74 consonants and consonant combinations in other 
positions. 

The book is designed as a speech practice book for the child. After the correct 
position of a sound has been taught, the child can practice the sound in all three posi- 
tions (initial, medial and final) by repeating the names of the pictures for the sound. 
These pictures may be used to advantage with the mentally retarded child. 


The pictures offer an agreeable method of testing the actual speech of a child 
because they encourage a spontaneous response without the necessity of providing an 
auditory stimulus. The child may color the pictures. This will stimulate his interest 
and at the same time the impression of the picture and the word together will be 
strengthened. 

Parents of children with defective speech can use this book to help children to speak 
clearly if the defect is not due to cleft-palate, brain injury, or some other organic cause. 
The correct method of producing each sound is explained so that it may be readily 
understood. 

Away from the humdrum and drudgery of practice, a little of the lilt and humor 
of life has been injected, as it has also been added to the classrooms of the authors who 
are with the Department of Special Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Paper-bound $1.50 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF SPEECH SOUNDS 
By Sylvia Chipman 


This little book is written in enjoyable verse to be used by the child and to give 
added pleasure to his speech lessons. Verse is also used in the belief that the child 
more readily acquires the habit of saying sounds correctly through this form. The sub- 
ject matter is concrete rather than abstract so that the child can visualize the familiar 
objects presented to him. His imagery will be stimulated through the word pictures in 
the verse, a medium which offers pleasant emotional experience. 


Delightfully illustrated. Recommended for use in classroom and Speech Clinic. 
Also helpful to mothers of small children for speech correction at home. 


Paper-bound $1.25 


EXPRESSION COMPANY, Publishers 


MAGNOLIA, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tulane University 


ANNOUNCES 


~ 


A PROGRAM LEADING 
TO THE DEGREE OF 


a7 Doctor of Philosophy 


In Theatre 

t 

| 

d | 

ol Publisher of Producing in TWO 

e The TULANE AIR-CONDITIONED 
DRAMA REVIEW THEATRES 


For information write: 

Monroe Lippman, Head 
Department of Theatre and Speech 
Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, La. 


BAT 


OTHER GRADUATE DEGREES IN THEATRE: MASTER 
a OF ARTS; MASTER OF FINE ARTS WITH CONCEN- 
| | TRATION IN DIRECTING AND PRODUCTION, DESIGN 
s AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION, OR PLAYWRITING. 
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Graduate Courses in Public Address and Rhetoric: Speech Com- 


position, Discussion and Group Methods, Renaissance and — 
Modern Rhetoric, Experimental Research in Oral Communication, 


Problems in Teaching Speech, Seminar in the History of Public 
Address Il 


Graduate Courses in Theatre and Drama: Oral Study of Litera- 


ture, Stage Scenery and Design, Play Production and-Direction |, 
Development of Dramatic Art 1, Playwriting |, History of the 
Theatre Il, Seminar in Theatre History and Dramatic Literature II 


Graduate Courses in Speech Pathology and Audiology: Speech 
Pathology: Articulation, Audiometry, Experimental Phonetics, 
Speech Clinic, Speech Training for the Deaf 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Theatre 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON, 


ech 
tics, 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


Florida State University 


TALLAHASSEE 
FACULTY 
Attanasio, Frederick, M. A. Communicative Disorders 
Cooper, Bernarr, Ph.D. Radio and Television 
Dorlag, Arthur, Ph.D. Theatre 
Davidson, G. Don, Ph.D. (on leave 1960-61) 0.0.0.0... Communicative Disorders 
Edney, Clarence, Ph.D. Public Address 
Faircloth, Sam, M.A. Communicative Disorders 
Fallon, Richard, M.A. Theatre 
Hahn, Richard, M.A. Public Address 
King, Catherine, M.A. Theatre 
Lewis, Thomas R., Ph.D. Public Address 
Minnick, Wayne C., Ph.D. Public Address 
Phifer, Gregg, Ph.D. Public Address 
Reimer, Charles, M.A. Theatre 
Schendel, Laurel, Ph.D. Communicative Disorders 
Thomson, S. Elizabeth, M.A. Interpretation and Theatre 
Wise, Claude, Ph.D., Visiting Professor, Spring 1961.....Communicative Disorders 
x *« * 
DEGREES OFFERED 
B.A. M.A. or M.S. Ph.D. 


RHETORIC AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 
INTERPRETATION AND THEATRE 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
COMMUNICATIVE DISORDERS 
SPEECH EDUCATION 


x * 
For Information Write to 


Wayne C, MINNICK 
Head, Department of Speech 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


The School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


Evanston - Chicago, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


> Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states and foreign countries. 


> A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


> Departments of Instruction: Public Address and Group Communication; 
Theatre; Interpretation; Radio, Television, and Film; Speech Education; Com- 
municative Disorders—Speech Pathology, Language Pathology, Audiology. 


> Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


> The University Theatre; Workshop Theatre; Children’s Theatre; Speech and 
Hearing Clinics; Radio Station WNUR; closed-circuit television studios; 
Readers Theatre and Chamber Theatre; intercollegiate forensics. 


> Undergraduate scholarships; graduate scholarships, fellowships, and assistant- 
ships. 


x * 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


x * 


For information about the School of Speech, address 


James H. McBurney 


Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


